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CAUTION. 

Information comes to us from different 
parts of the country that agents claiming to 
represent the publishing house of Frank 
Lesie, and the firm of *‘ Frank Leslie & 
Co.,” are collecting subscriptions Sor various 
publications, We again distinctly warn the 
public that the Publishing House of Frank 
Leslie (of which Mrs. Frank Leslie is the sole 
preprieor) has no traveling agents, and that 
there is no such firm in this city as Frank 
Leslie & Co, All persons using the name of 
the Frank Leslie Publishing House, under 
any modification or in any form whatever, 
in the business of soliciting subscriptions, are 
impostors, and as such liable to punishment, 
The public should understand that the only 
genuine Frank Leslie publications are issued 
Jrom 53, 55 and 57 Park Place, and that all 
so-called Frank Leslie publications represented 
by traveling agents are counterfeits. 








PRESENT ATTITUDE OF PARTIES, 


HE President of the United States, 
under the theory of the Constitution 
and in the practical administration 

of our Government by the intervention of 
parties, is at once the Chief Magistrate of 
all the people and the putative exponent 
of the political ideas which prevailed at 
the date of his election. Between these 
two representative characters there is no 
necessary antagonism. In his first and 
highest character, as the Chief Magistrate 
of all the people, he must have primary re- 
gard to the fundamental law of the Repub- 
lio, to the laws of the land applying to every 
citizen alike, and to the unwritten laws of 
honor, of truth and of righteousness, which 
extend equally to rulers and to those over 
whom they bear sway. In his second and 
secondary character, as the exponent of de- 
finite political ideas, which are supposed 
to have predominated in his election, he is 
expected to mold his administration in ac- 
cordance with certain principles which look, 
or are presumed to look, to the progressive 
amelioration of the Government, or to the 
advancing welfare of the people, 

It is with a view to the latter that gov- 
ernment by the intervention of parties has 
been instituted among men, as affording 
the best possible agency by which to com- 
bine progress with stability in the manage- 
ment of public concerns. But in order that 
this function of parties in all free gov- 
ernments may be duly performed, it is ne- 
cessary that the elements of party forma- 
tion within the bounds of the same nominal 
organization should be harmonious and 
consistent, and that the line of demarcation 
between parties contending for supremacy 
should be distinct in point of fundamental 
principles, or in point of progressive 
policies, or in point of both. 

It is because of some confusion under 
each and all of these heads that the present 
political situation of the country offers sv 
much of embarrassment to our rulers, to 
our statesmen, and to the people at large. 
It was because of conflicting principles and 
divergent political tendencies within the 
bosom of the same organization that the 
brief administration of President Garfield 
was troubled with the manifold political 
(lissensions which disturbed his repose, 
until those dissensions were laid to rest by 
an overpowering public sentiment, which 
revealed their petty and factious nature in 
ita true light. And behind these dissen- 
sions we may say that the very nomination 
of the two distinguished citizens, supported 
by the Republicans at the last election, 
was in itself an evidence and token of con- 
flicting tendencies struggling for supremacy 
within the limits of the same party organ- 
ization. General Garfield represented the 
more moderate sentiment of the Republican 
Party. The nomination of General Arthur 
was avowedly made as a concession and 
offering to propitiate the more “Stalwart”’ 
wing of the Republican Party. 

In the light of subsequent events, we 
can now clearly see that the object of gov- 
ernment by parties is liable to defeat 
wherever the elements of party formation 
are not sufficiently homogeneous to pro- 
cure and constrain the nomination of men 
who are like-minded in their views of pro- 
gressive as well as fundamental politics. 
This moral has been pointed again and 
again for the admonition of the people, but 
the politicians have been slow to learn a 
lesson which belongs to the primary ethics 
of.party management, lest in learning it 
t might, peradventure, lose their hold on 


the spoils of office. It is not enough that) ast 


the Vice President should always be ax 
Bas cient jotellig and experience 
fill with dignity and usefulness the chair 
to which he may be called by the death of 
thé President, but he should also be: like« 





minded with the President in matters of 
fundamental and progressive politics, if 
precision, certainty and security are to be 
given to the results of each Presidential 
election. It was for the want of such like- 
mindedness between President Harrison 
and Vicv-Prdsident Tyler, between Presi- 
dent Taylor and Vice-President Fillmore, 
between President Lincoln and _ Vice- 
President Johnson, that all the political 
confusion and disorganization arose which 
the country was called to witness when 
each of these Vice Presidents succeeded to 
the Presidential office. Nothing funda- 
mental in our polity has ever been dis- 
turbed by the death of a President. The 
disturbances have arisen only from a want 
of identity in the political opinions repre- 
sented by the President and by the Vice- 
President who succeeded to his place. And 
it is the apprehension of similar disturb- 
ances, arising from a similar cause, which 
gives to the people to-day their only ground 
of solicitude in contemplating, for the 
fourth time in our civil history, the suc- 
cession of a Vice-President to the chair of 
a President. 

For ali that is untoward in this state of 
affairs, it behooves the people to remember 
that they, and not President Arthur, are 
entirely responsible. It is the fault of the 
people, and not of President Arthur, that 
the elements of party formation in our 
country have fallen into their present dis- 
organized state. Nor can the people ex- 
cuse themselves by laying the fault at the 
door of the politicians, for politicians at 
their worst, as well as their best, are al- 
ways and everywhere the courtiers of the 
people—doing what the people wish, or 
what the people allow. Just as little can 
they excuse themselves by laying the fault 
at the door of the Republican Party alone, 
for the evil of divided opinions and hetero- 
geneous policies exists to an equal, if not 
@ greater, extent in the ranks of the Demo- 
cratic organization, 

Indeed it is this dubious, undefined and 
divided attitude of both the great leading 
parties of the country which unfits them, 
as far as it extends, for the function of 
leading. If this fact shall serve to increase 
the embarrassments of President Arthur 
in dealing with a situation which is en- 
vironed with difficulties at its best estate, 
it is also a fact which deserves to procure 
for him the just and candid consideration 
of all the people who place country before 
party, seeing as we do that, from parties, 
as at present organized, or rather disor- 
ganized, he has little to hope. But from 
this nettle of danger the President, in 
turn, may pluck the flower of safety, if, 
placing country before party, he shall seek 
to deserve the support of all good citizens, 
and shal! find in that support an ample 
compensation for any defection of political 
retainers, 


THE RISE IN LIVING EXPENSES. 


HE present year is remarkable for the 
business activity and the general pros- 
perity which prevail all over the country. 
Almost every branch of industry is in vigor- 
ous operation, and the number of persons 
who need to go without employment is 
smaller than for many years. All sorts of 
commodities find a ready market at higher 
prices than have been obtained since just 
before tho *‘ hard times,” and the profits of 
employers, as a rule, are larger than in any 
previous year for almost a decade. Em- 
ployés have shared, to some extent, this in- 
crease’ in profits, as there has been a quite 
general advance of wazes—in some cases 
made voluntarily, in others yielded in re- 
sponse to requests, and in a fow instances 
to strikes. On the whole, it is simple truth 
to say that the year has been the most pros- 
perous which the country has known since 
it was overtaken by the panic of 1873. 

At the same time it must be admitted 
that there is another side to the picture, 
which makes the prospect for the coming 
Winter a dark one for many people. The 
advance in prices, which has extended to 
almost every kind of commodity, has in- 
cluded the necessaries of life along with 
the rest. Already the rise in what are com- 
monly called ‘‘living expenses” is serious, 
and, unfortunately, it threatens to become 
still more marked later in the season. 

While it is true that wages are generally 
higher than they were a year ago, they have 
not kept pace with the advance in the 
prices of the supplies they must purchase, 
As a rule, wages are the last to share the 
impulse of prosperity, as they are the first 
to suffer when business is depressed. At 
beat they are seldom increased, so fast and 
so far as the cost of the commodities which 
enter into household consumption. When 
business is ‘*‘ booming,” articles of food and 
clothing are almost sure to be held at higher 
prices, and the workman is often surprised 
to find that, though he may be receiving ten 
or fifteen per cent. more than in hard times, 
bis sae wages do not seem to buyso much 
did thi . 







The tailing off in the wheat crop of the 
West is already reflected, in a rise in the 
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price of flour. The drought which bas pre- 
vailed over so large a section has seriously 
affected the dairy interests. 

The milk-dealers are raising their prices 
to very high figures, already charging ten 
cents per quart in New York and the ad- 
jacent cities. Of course the prices of but- 
ter and cheese advance at the same time. 
Almost all kinds of fruit are scarce and 
high, while vevetables and ‘‘ garden sass”’ 
have euffered so much from the dry 
weather that they cost a good deal more 
than usual. Successful ‘‘corners"’ in va- 
rious kinds of provisions have increased 
prices in some cases beyond what is justi- 
fied by natural causes. In addition, there 
is a disposition on the part of landlords in 
New York and some other large cities to 
demand higher rents. The consequence of 
all this is that the cost of maintaining a 
family during the coming Winter threatens 
to be greater than in any previous Winter 
for a number of years. 

It is a curious fact that there is a con- 
siderable element of the population for 
whom it almost seems as though “ hard 
times”’ were really the easiest times. It 
is composed of people whose positions are 
permanent and who are paid by salaries 
which seldom vary— such classes, for in- 
stance, as clergymen, school-teachers, cash- 
iers and bookkeepers. While the pay of 
many tuch people was reduced in the long 
period of business depression, it has been 
since increased in but a small proportion of 
cases, and very few of them receive more 
now than they dida yearago. With their 
fixed incomes they can, of course, purchase 
much more for the same money in hard 
times, when all prices are low, than when 
business is prosperous and prices go up 
allaround. To euch a people the outlook 
for the coming Winter is decidedly depress- 
ing. 

The encouraging feature of the situation is 
the prospect of general employment. What 
makes hard times really terrible is the fact 
that so large a proportion of the population 
can find no means of support. The most 
pitiable suffering during the long period of 
business depression was that among people 
who wanted to work but could find no op- 
portunity. Happily, there promises to be 
comparatively little of such suffering dur- 
ing the coming Winter. There is nothing 
to indicate any serious check to the pres- 
ent business activity for a long time to 
come, and so long as that cuntinues, in- 
dustrious people can find work and the 
wages it commands. 


THE ‘‘ MACHINE” WORSTED. 


HE Republican Party in New York has 

at length definitely emancipated itaelf 
from the control of the Conkling ‘* ma- 
chine.” The State Convention held in this 
city last week, and consisting of nearly 
five hundred delegates was controlled 
throughout by the anti-Stalwarts, whose 
majority, with all the rightful delegates 
recognized, was almost equal to the 
total strength of their opponente. The 
State Committee, controlled by the friends 
of Mr. Conkling, attempted as usual to 
stifle the rights of several constituencies 
which had declared against him, and 
placed upon the roll the names of delegates 
who had no claim to seats; but the con- 
vention promptly righted the wrong, 
seated the regular delegations, made its 
own committees, and managed its business 
from first to last in its own way, resenting 
with emphasis every attempt at dictation 
from the ‘‘bosses,” whose sway has 
hitherto been absolute. The new State 
Committee represents largeiy the independ- 
ent element of the party, and the ticket 
placed in nomination is, in the main, a 
strong one, both in the character of the 
nominees and in the influences and ten- 
dencies they represent. 

The importance of the results here re- 
cited cannot well be over-estimated. They 
concern the people, not merely of New 
York, but of every State in the Union. The 
outgrowth of an awakened spirit of inde- 
pendence among the masses of the domi- 
nant party of the country, they reinforce im- 
mensely that protest against the arbitrary 
acd oppressive methods of arrogant ‘‘ boss- 
ism’ to which the murdered President first 
gave eftective expres-ion, and which the 
Legislature of this State subse yuentiy em- 
phasized in the rejection of Messrs. Conk- 


New York asserting their supremacy in the 
methods and policy of the rarty, securing to 
each individual voter his rightful consid- 
eration, and’ refusing longer to be the abject, 
cringing elaves of haughty autocrats seek- 
ing to dominate the party for personal 
ends, it ought not to be difficult for the 
voters of other States to assert themselves 
80 successfully against the rule of party 
‘*machines” as to lift our politics every- 
where to a higher and purer plane. In 
Pennsylvania the struggle in that direction 
is already making encouraging progress; 


«bosses ” will seek to recover the groun 
they have lost and avert the disaster which 


at stake to sutrercce: 80 long as an tnch of 
ground remains to them; but the stake for 
all who believe in pure politics and per- 
sonal independence is even greater, ard they, 
therefore, must not relax their vigilance 
or cease their efforts. They have carried 
the enemy's intrenchments and broken 
down the gates of his citadel; now they 
must hold, warily, all they have gained, 
and make ready to complete their victory 
everywhere along the lines. 








FORESTRY AND PRESERVATION 
OF GAME. 


HE wanton destruction of forests on the 
Western domain of the United States 
and the rapid extinction of game, going on 
at the hands of traders in skins and 
thoughtless miners, have aroused the indig- 
nant comment of such a renowned sports- 
man as Sir Samuel Baker, who, in journey- 
ing across the continent, made a trip into 
the Big Horn country of Wyoming, and 
used the same rifle which made his fame as 
an elephant-hunter in Ceylon and a crack 
shot in the Punjaub. This vieit to America 
of Sir Samuel Baker, perhaps the most 
celebrated hunter of modern times, and a 
man who has killed elephants wherever 
elephants are, and the river game of Cen- 
tral Africa as well, lions in Abyssinia, 
tigers in India, and but a few weeks ago 
bear and elk in the Rocky Mountains, 
brings again before the American people, 
in empbatic form, some very grave ques- 
tions which seemingly would interest the 
pioneer alone. This question, however, 
does not concern the bunter alone. Musta 
great mountain range be destitute of game? 
Should all of the nimble-footed animals 
who trace those wilds down to the stream- 
side be killed off by men who have only the 
poetry of a butcher? Who have made our 
pathways to water save the elk and the 
deer, and in eavage countries who has 
been a better friend of ours than the ele- 
phant? Those who have traveled over 
dreary wastes of country, in whatever lati- 
tude or on whatever soil, know only the 
kindness of the dominating animal—and 
that animal is seldom a human being. Few 
men who have spent their lives in danger 
would not cooner trust their existence toa 
simple citizen of the forest than to a culti- 
vated citizen of civilization. Yet it remains 
a fact thatthecnief game of Nortn America 
—the buflalo, the elk, the antelope, the 
deer, the grizzly and cinnamon bear, the 
coyote (the wolf), and the birds—are being 
rapidly killed off. They are the prey of 
miners, prospectors, adventurers, and men 
who, on the Atlantic Slope, should be em- 
ployed in fabricating iron and assorting 
cotton. The sooner this wholesale slaughter 
stops, as Sir Samuel Baker says, the better 
for the continent and for mankird. 

Forestry is, however, a great factor in 
this case, and as fast as the trees are con- 
sumed by heedless men of the camp, and 
strong winds begin to blow over an area 
which may reach either over a mountain- 
side or across a plain, the game will fly, 
the area will become a desert waste, rain 
will cease to fall, water-courses will dry 
up, and a young desert will be born. 

The heedless slaughtering of animals 
or the wanton destruction of forests are 
twin evils, which the *‘ unborn millions yet 
to be” must deplore, but which the born 
millions must stop. 


MR. GLADSTONE SPEAKS. 


R. GLADSTONE has lost none of his vigor 
i as a party leader. In his speech at Leeds, 
last week where he received a great ovation, 
he discussed the * burning questions ’’, of 
the hour with a force and emphasis which 
show him still to be the first of living British 
statesmen. As to the foreign policy of the 
Liberal Party. he said it was based op the 
principle that “every Power was entitled to 
the same rights and privileges irrespective of 
size,’ and was to be “credited with good 
motives until it showed the contrary.’’ Touch- 
ing the land question, he said that justice to 
Ireland is a sacred duty. but he added. equal 
justice must be doné to the tenant farmers of 
tngland and Scotland. Taking up the argu- 
ments of the “ fair traders.’”’ he exposed their 
fallacy with a merciless array of facts and 
figures. and boldly challenged the Conserva- 
tive ‘eader, Sir Stafford Northcote, to declare 
specifically whether he “ favored protection 
anda corn duty.” But it was in his denun- 
ciation of Mr. Parnell and his revolutionary 
olicy that Mr. Gladstone appeared at his best. 
He spoke of him as the advocate of the doctrine 
ot public plunder, and declared that he was a 
coward as well as a reactionary. Contrasting 
O’Connell’s fidelity to the Crown of England 
with l’arnell’s hostility to everything English, 
he said : 

«O’Connell, on every occasion, declared his re- 
spect for property, but Mr Parnell has now a new 
gospel—that of plunder—to proclaim, Hesees now 
that, whereas the rentalof Ireiand is £17,000,000, the 
landlord is entitled to nothing but the origina! valu- 
ation of the land, amounting to £3,000,000. O’Con- 
nell’s respect for human life was consistent. Mr. 
Parnell is very copious in his references to Ame- 


time to utter a word of disapproval about the assas- 
tion of that.country, which is not 

i Ame 8 und 

e it. Mr. ll, dur ast of 
Parliament, made every effort to destroy the effect 


andin.otberStates.there are indications of a | rica, but in all those references he has never found 
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still menaces them, They have too much 


Land Bill, but he did not dare to vote agairist 
Tikes man. Hut when the fite of the Bill was at 
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stake, Mr. Parne!)] and thirty of his followers with- 
drew frum the Huuse of Commons and tried to de 
stroy th® work which the Government had begun. 
Parliament is not going to overturn the principle of 
public right and public order to please Mr. Parnell,”” 


Further on. Mr. Gladstone said he was con 
vinced that the Irish nation desires to take 
full advantage of the Land Act: and then. by 
way of final notification to the Parnellites, 
added: “The Governmen: will rely upon the 
good sense of the people. because it is deter- 
mined that no force, or fear of force, or fear 
of ruin through torce, shall prevent the peo- 

le from having full and free benefit of the 
sand Act.” The triends of law and order, in 
and out of Ireland, will applaud as it deserves 
this outspoken and timely declaration of the 
statesman who, as to the great political prob- 
lem of his administration, has dared to do 
right for right’s sake. 








ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


HE situation of affairs in North Africa is 

still disquieting. ‘the French have com- 
pleted all their preparations for the advance 
on Kairouan, and it is hoped that, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the Arabs. who are 
massing for resistance, the holy city will 
speedily be occupied. An expedition is to 
proceed to the desert against Bou Amena the 
troublesome Arab chief. and the Ekmperor of 
Morocco is forming two columns of troops to 
operate against the rebels on the Algerian 
frontier. A hideous massacre is reported 
from Wadzergha, a railway-station sixty miles 
frum Tunis, where the Arabs tore up the rail- 
way, heaped up the sleepers, covered them 
with grease, tow and oil, fired the pile, and 
then threw upon it a number of empuioyes, in- 
cluding severai British subjects, burning them 
alive. The town was subsequentl; ovcupied 
by French troops, but the perpetrators of the 
outrage had disappeared. itis supposed that 
the massacre was caused by the wholesale 
destruction of olive torests, villages and vine- 
yards which the Krench general considered 
necessary. It is stated. but not officially, that 
the Africam Mediterranean questions wiil soon 
be discussed in a congress o! t-nglish, l'rench, 
Italian, Spanish and Turkish delegates. 

Mr. | arnell continues to fight the Irish 
Land Act, and, while he has the support of the 
reactionary class, he cannot be said to be in 
the main successful. The farmers in many 
localities resent his interterence, and are or- 
ganizing to counteract the League. some of 
the branches of the Leazue have declared 
against further * Boycoiting.”” The | ope is 
suid to have approved the resolutions of the 
Irish Bishops expressing satistaction with the 
Land Ac... An agricultural laborers’ conven- 
tion will shortly be held to fourm a labor de- 
partment ot the League. Light assistant Land 
Comniissioners have just been appointed all 
of whom are said ‘o tavor the tenants inter- 
est. In a recent speech. Sir Statiord North- 
cote said the Conservatives were willing 
to give the Irish Land Act a fair trial, but he 
thought the l|.eague should be compelled to 
keep within the law. He dves not believe that 
the condition ot the English farmer can be 
improved by radical amendments to the land 
laws, but he would support any proposal 
giving tenants security for improvements on 
their holdings. 

An assembly of notables has been convoked 
in Egypt tor December .3d. A Turkish Com- 
mission has been sent to Alexandria. and there 
is sume fear that this intervention in Egyptian 
affairs will aggravate the existing embarrass- 
ments. There is an intimauon that Russia 
would not remain a quiet spectator of any at- 
tempt of the |’owers to possess themselves of 
peculiar advantages in Egypt. The official 
organ in St. letersburg recently declared 
that * the possession of tgypt is not an exclu- 
sively Inglish, or even Anglo-lrench. ques- 
tion. It is too closely connected with the gen- 
eral Eastern sia.us im quo to allow any Gov- 
ernment to settle it on its own authority.” 

The indications are that the convention 
with England will not be ratified by the boer 
Legislature without some modifications. In 
fact. the Loer Government has already for- 
mally requested a modification of several 
clauses. which it declares to be contrary to 
the treaty made some time ago. The articies 
particularly objected to are those which give 
the Wueen control over the toreign relations 
of the State, which provide tor complete free- 
dom of religion and protection for ail denomi- 
nations, and for the rights of all persons, other 
than natives, who conform to the laws of the 
Transvaal, and which declare that no slavery, 
or apprenticeship partaking of slavery, shall 
be tolerated by the Loers. The English 
papers, even the Spectator, object strongly 
to any further concessions, and there are signs 
that the politicians who most sympathized 
with the Boers are becoming impatient at the 
new demands. british forbearance has reached 
its utmost limits. Mr. =malley writes to the 
Tribune that “ if the convention is rejected, the 
Government will have great difficulty in re- 
sisting the pressure from its own supporters 
to enforce it. if the Boers adopt an attitude 
of uncompromising antagonism, it is diflicult 
to see how war can be avoided. The outlook 
is not pleasant, but the knowledge that British 
troops, numbering 12,000, have been ordered 
to stand tast till the decision of the Volksraad 
is known, may have wholesome effect.” 

The reports trom Afghanistan indicate that 
the recent successes of the Ameer have had a 
pacificatory effect. The british troops will be 
withdrawn from the northern outposts and 
the garrison at Quetta reduced. Pischin will 

- be retained for the present. It has been dis- 
covered that a vast system of bribery and 
corruption existed in the transport and com- 
missariat departments in the last campaign 
carried on by the British. Several native 
bankers in India have been arrested for com- 
plicity in the frauds, 

» There seems to be ground for the announce- 
ment, that the Ferry Cabinet in France will 





resign about ten days before the opening of 
the \ hambers. on the 2sth inst. A new Cabi- 
net will at once be formed, but whether by 
Gambetta is not known. It is believed. how- 
ever, that he will be called to assume the re- 
sponsibility of constructing the new Ministry. 
— The Russian Government is vigilantly guard- 
ing its frontiers against Nihilist emissaries and 
infernal machines, Vessels from England, 
trance and the United States arriving at Rus- 
sian. poris are strictly examined.— The London 
Post publishes a warmly congratulatory ar- 
ticle on the Yorktown celebration. -The 
Standard says: ‘“* The announcement that the 
English flag will be saluted at the Yorktown 
festivities will be read with satisfaction on 
both sides of the Atlantic.—Another rising in 
Zululand is reported.—The Social Science 
Congress in session at Dublin favors the settle- 
ment of disputed international questions by 
means of arbitration at periodical] meetings of 
representatives ot the various countries. 








Tue reduction in the public debt during Sep- 
tember, amounting to 317,500,000, exceeded 
that of any corresponding month for years. 
The reduction for the quarter ending with 
September was $42,000,000, being $15,000,000 
greater than the reduction in the same quarter 
last year. 





Tue Ohio campaign languishes. Neither 
party seems to be able to get up any enthusi- 
asm. and both concede that the vote will be 
smaller than for some years past. President 
Arthur is quoted as declaring himself anxious 
for Republican success, and the announcenent 
has quickened somewhat the ardor of the 
friends of Governor Foster: but it is plain 
that hard work will be necessary to save the 
State to the party now in control, the Tem- 
perance movement operating greatly to their 
prejudice. 





THE authorities of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis are evidently determined to put an 
end to the practice of “hazing.’’ Recently a 
newly entered class of cadets was “hazed” 
with nierciless brutality, whereupon all the 
members of another class, who were suspected 
of the offense, were placed in confinement on 
shipboard, where they were compelled to re- 
main until they gave a pledge never again to 
engage in the barbarous practice. Secretary 
Hunt proposes to dismiss peremptorily any 
cadet who may in future disgrace the naval 
unitorm by * hazing’’ exploits. 





THERE has been an immense growth in our 
lighthouse service during the last few years. 
The number of lighthouses now aggregates 
about 700, not including some 800 lights of 
various descriptions on Western rivers. | ifty 
thousand dollars will be asked of the next 
Congress to introduce electric lights inseveral 
of the more prominent lighthouses, the first to 
be placed inthe Highland Light, on Raritan 
Bay. The lights proposed for this purpose 
have been shavonebiy tested. and are said to 
be in every manner satisfactory and much 
more elective than the ordinary lights now in 
use. The estimates for the new work pro 
posed during the year and tor the support of 
the service amount to about $3,000,UU0. 





An effort was made in the recent census to 
obtain trustworthy data as to the cost of farm 
tences throughout the country. The result is 
likely to surprise the average reader. It is 
shown by the returns that the cost of fencing 
in eleven States is $13,505,747, and it is esti- 
mated that in the country at large the cost of 
fences will be found to be greater than the en- 
tire value of the live-stock, horses, mules, 
cattle. sheep and swine they were built to 
guard against. A writer of considerable ex- 
perience and reputation has stated that the 
fence tax on the farms in the State of New 
York is three and a half times greater per 
acre than the State, county and township taxes 
upon the land ; but in the absence of accurate 
data, it would perhaps be unsafe to accept 
this estimate as correct. 





Tue destruction of property by fire during 
September, in the United States and Canada. 
amounted to $13,250,000. The forest fires in 
Michigan and elsewhere swept away $4,000,000 
worth of property at the lowest estimate. The 
Commercial Bulletin says that, apart from the 
three great conflagrations of modern American 
history, it cannot recall a single month so full 
of fiery disaster to this country as that just 
closed, and it adds. “‘ With every allowance 
for pure accident and elemental adversities— 
such as the drought, lightning, etc.—the great 
bulk of all this waste must still be charged 
upon that disregard of plain precautions which 
has started and ted these flames. Care might 
have prevented nine-tenths of the fires. But 
carelessness, in fact. has been the incendiary, 
and for carelessness there is no other penalty 
than loss, in which too often the innocent 
suffer more than the guilty.” 





Tue Roman Catholic clergy in some parts of 
Pennsylvania are denouncing with great se- 
verity the business of graveyard life insur- 
ance. and all persons-who are connected with 
it. It is high time that the pulpit. as well as 
the press, should open fire on this ghastly ini- 
quity. Scarcely a day passes that some fresh 
enormity is not disclosed in connection with 
the business. (ne case is mentioned of an old 
woman who died recently, upon whose life 
several policies in speculative companies had 
been taken out by outsiders. It is charged that 
the woman died for the want of proper atten- 
tion from her physician, who is said to be 
largely interested in death-bed insurance, 
holding many policies on aged and infirm peo- 
ple, and being also the medical adviser of 
several graveyard companies. Another case 
is mentioned in which a syndicate of insurance 
sharks profit to the extent of $200,000 by the 
death of an old man whose life they Bud in- 





sured. Certainly. it would seem that the 
State should be able to put a stop to this sort 
of thing ; and it is gratifying to learn that the 
Governor has declared he will grant no more 
charters to graveyard companies, unless the 
courts of competent jurisdiction require him 
to do so. This. however, will not eradicate 
the evil, and nothing short of its extermination 
should content the authorities. 

Tue Calderon Government in Peru appears 
to have practically ceased to exist. Govern- 
ing at the outset only a limited territory, it 
has recently lost control ewer even this narrow 
area, so that now it does not possess a soldier, 
a policeman, nor a clerk ; under it no one does 
duty; to it no one renders allegiance. It has 
no known expenditures, while its receipts 
consist of bank notes which it is having 
printed ad libitum in this city, and which, 
though valueless. are put in circulation. Mean- 
while the marauding Montonero bands con- 
tinue to ravage the country, and at the last 
accounts were said to meditate an attack on 
Lima, in which the Chilian torce does not ex- 
ceed six thousand men. Unless the Peruvians 
shali assert themselves in some more resolute 
fashion than they have yet done in co opera- 
tion with the eflorts of their conquerors to es- 
tablish a stable administration, it may yet be 
found that Chili can only achieve the ends for 
which war was made by the absorption of the 
country now lying prone and stolid at her feet. 





Mr. GeorcE Briss, who has been retained 
by the Government in the Star Route cases, 
has made a-statement as to the purpose of 
the prosecution, which should set at rest all 
speculations on this subject. In his crisp, em- 
phatic way Mr. Bliss says: 

“Apparently because everything is not done at 
once in the Star Route cases by counsel who were 
retained only fifteen days ago, it is suggested that 
there is an intention to protect some one, There is 
nosuch intention. Before 1 accepted a retainer, I 
received the strongest assurances that there was no 
disposition to protect any guilty person. If any one 
believes that Chester A. Arthur will either directly 
or indirectly interfere to prevent the ends of justice 
from being accomplished, he doesn’t know him; 
and if any one believes I propose to ‘let up’ on any 
seemingly guilty man, unless he can be of use in 
convicting some one bigger or more guilty than 
himself, 1 am vain enough to think he doesn’t 
know me. I propose, so far as is in my power, that 
every one shall have a fair trial, but that there be 
a trial in every case where counsel believe there is 
sufficient evidence of guilt. 


As to the case of ex-Senator Dorsey. Mr. Bliss 
says the facts in regard to it have been gath- 
ered under the supervision of Mr. James and 
Attorney-general McVeagh during months of 
faithtul labor. The result is now in the hands 
of counsel, that they may reduce the charges 
to legal torm; and as speedily as possible — 
probably within two or three weeks—the 
formal steps necessary to procure a submis- 
sion of the case to a jury will be completed. 





Tne other day there appeared in one of the 
police courts of this city, on a charge of ob 
taining money by false pretenses, an individual 
who only a few years ago was the Governor 
of a State, and occupied a conspicuous place 
in the politics of the country. Elevated to 
that dignity by corruption and fraud. he car- 
ried into his administration all the debauch- 
eries of carpet-bag rule; he levied tribute on 
every legislative measure which required his 
signature: he instituted scheme after scheme 
for the appropriation of public funds to his 
private purse; he granted, for pay, whole- 
sale pardons to notorious criminals; and 
when, at the end of his official term—the 
must profligate and extravagant in recent 
history- he retired to private life. he was fol- 
lowed by the execrations of all honest men. 
His career since then has been steadily down- 
wards. Branded as a conspirator against the 
welfare and good name of his State, with all 
his illgotten gains devoured by coarse 
excesses. he has sought to live by the sharp 
practices and petty trauds to which the social 
outlaw habitually resorts; and so it came to 
pass that he at last fell into the clutch of the 
police, and now occupies a felon’s cell. Surely, 
the career of Ex-Governor Franklin J. Moses, 
ot South Carolina, illustrating as it does the 
certainty of retributive justice as against open 
and flagrant crime, should embody a warning 
to all politicians who think to prosper by dis- 
honest methods and the abuse of solemn 
trusts committed to their hands by the people. 

Some of the newspapers seem to be very 
much troubled about the political future of 
Secretary Blaine. Taking it for granted that 
he will retire from the Cabinet, one proposes 
that he shall run for Governor of Maine ; an- 
other that the Representative in Congress from 
the Augusta District shall resign in order that 
Mr. Blaine may be elected in his place and be- 
come Speaker of the House; another suggests 
that the President should invite Senator Hale 
or Senator Frye to accept a Cabinet position, 
and thus make room for the return of the Sec- 
retary to the Senate ; while still another thinks 
that the proper thing to do would be to send 
him as Minister to kKngland or Germany. 
There are two obvious ob,ections to all these 
propositions. (ne is that the Government is 
not exclusively the property of Mr. Blaine, to 
be run entirely in his interest ; and the second 
is that he is quite able to take care of himself 
without the employment of extraordinary 
methods in his behalf. There need be no tear 
at all that his great abilities will fail to find 
a field of usefulness. should he care to remain 
actively in public life. He has made his way 
to the position he occupies in our politics—a 
position which is second in power and eminence 
to that of no man in the country—by the force 
of masterful ability and thorough equipment for 
affairs, and these qualities will give him a 
positive and predominant influence whether 
in or out of official station. The newspapers 
which are taking so much pains to fix Mr. 
Blaine’s precise place in our politics would do 
well to bestow their attention upon some more 
necessitous object of sympathy. 





NEWS. OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic, 
Tux Garfield fund amounts to over $337,000. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR positively refuses to hear or 
consider any applications for office. 


Tus New York Chamber of Commerce has 
passed resolutions in favor of free canala 


Sovexgzions and gold bars to the amount of 
$1,000,000 have been received at San Francisco from 
Australia 

Reports from 167 towns in Connecticut, which 
held local elections on the 3d instant, show a large Re- 
publican gain. 


Tus hostile Apaches in Arizona have broken up 
into emall straggling bands which, it is thought, can be 
soon subdued, 


Genera R, W. Jonnson was last week nom- 
inated for Governor of Minnesota by the Democratic 
State Convention. 


Tue Massachusetts Democratic State Conven- 
tion last week nominated Hoo. Charles P. Thompson for 
Governor, with a full State ticket. 


Captain H, W. Howaars, late of the Signal 
Service, bas been again arrested and imprisoned for a 
further embezzlement of $94,000. 


Tue new Republican State Committee of New 
York contains twenty members opposed to Conkling 
rule and thirteen prepared to sustain it 


Tue Masonic Grand Lodge of IJlinois has ap- 
propriated $10,000 for the relief of the members of the 
craft who are sufferers by the recent fires in Michigan. | 


In the Star Route cases the accused plunderer§ 
bave been compelled to give bail. A motion to quash 
the information against them, made last week, is not yet 
decided, 


A RING in the Pension Office for the purpose of 
defrauding the Government its reported from Wasbing- 
ton, and the irregularities promise to rival those in the 
Star Route cases, 


TuRee companies of troups have marched from 
Fort Keogh, Montana Territory, to arrest buflalo bunters 
who have threatened to aitack the Yanktonan Indians 
on their reservation. 


Presipent Garririp’s remains have been 
transferred to a bronze casket, which it is proposed to 
keep permanently exposed to view in a crypt to be 
built for that purpose. 


Tue Republican National Committee met in 
New York City last week, and passed resolutiwns de- 
ploring the death of President Garfleld, indorsing Presi- 
dent Arthur, and calling upon all patriotic citizens to 
support bim. 


Tue first of a line of steamers from Wil- 
mington, N. C., to Liverpool sailed last week with 
$200,000 worth of cotton and oaval stores. This is the 
firsi sieamer for a foreigo port woich bas left that city 
since the war. 

Tue three Iron Mountain Railroad train rob- 
bers, recentiy captured in Texas and taken to Arkansas, 
have been sentenced to the Penitenot.ary for a term of 
seventy vears, the sentence being cumulative, fourteen 
years being the limit fixed for robbery. 


Amon the resolutions passed by the New York 
State Republican Convention, last week, was one in 
favor of the appo:otment of a Railroad Commission to 
tepresept within proper Iimits the State in its dealings 
with railroads, and to protect the interests of the people 
of this State as aflected by them. 


Durine the past year there were delivered in 
the 109 free delivery offices of the country 262,425,668 
ma'l letters, 69,968,559 mail postal cards, 76,733,208 
local letters, 43,898,158 local postal cards, 2,126,309 
registered letters and 146,417,114 newspapera) The 
total cost of the service for the year was $2,493,972. 14. 


Tue New York Republican State Convention, 
held last week, nominated General Jovepb B. Carr for 
Secretary of State, State Senator Ira Davenport for 
Comptroller, Leslie W  Ruece!ll for Attorney-General, 
General Husted, of Wesicucsier, for State Treasurer; 
8:las Seymour for State Engineer, and Judge Francis M. 
Finch for Judge of the Court of Appeals. 


Tue National Farmers’ Alliance, at a meeting 
in Chicago last week, adopted a series of resolutions 
opposing all monnpolies, disapproving of free railroad 
passes, demanding impartial laws for regulating the 
transportation of freight and passengers, and declaring 
that the adulteration of articles of food should be punished 
as severely as the counterfeiting of money. 


Tuerx have been copious rains in many parts of 
the West during the last fortaight. Reports from Central 
Missouri show an almost unprecedented fall of water in 
that region. The Upper Mississippi also ts at flood tide 
—bigher, it is said, than it bas been known to be before 
at this season. So unprecedented has been the recent 
drought, however, that the floods are glaily welcomed. 


Dr. Buss, in his report of the treatment of 
President Garfield, states that the diazuosis was wrong, 
though the prognosis was right’ He says it was im- 
possible to trace the course of the ball and to excise it, 
and that during the whole case there was scarcely any 
symptom of peritonitis. The President, he admits, de- 
clared himself at a certain stage of the treatment to be 
perfectly satisfied with bis physicians. 


Foreign. 


Tue number of Irish “ suspects’? now in prison 
is 133. : 

Tue Nihilists’ headquarters in St. Petersburg 
are said to bave been discovered and sixty arrests made, 


Miyister Morton reports that the French 
harvest will be inferior to that of last year, but will be 
in advance of those of 1877, 1878 or 1879. 


Tue electoral campaign is in progress in Ger- 
Many, and the Liberals bave beld a great meeting at 
Berlin, at which Bismarck’s domestic pol.cy was de- 
Bounced. 

Lorp O’Hacan, the Irish Lord Chancellor, 
pronounces the Land Act the greatest measure of the 
century, and thinks that great good will result from 
the movement tn favor of the restoration of Irish mana- 
facture. . 

Tue workmen in the Staffordshire potteries 
have given notice of a demand for ap advance of wages 
in November. The masters Lave passed a resolution re- 
sisting the demand, and a strike must ensue. Sucha 
strike would involve from 60,000 to 80,000 men. 


Ir is said that General Sir Patrick L. McDougall, 
commander of the troops at Halifax, Nova Scotia, will 
go to Ottawa on the departure of the Marquis of Lorne 
for England, and be sworn in as Administrator of the 
Government of Canada during the Governor-general’s 
absence. \ 

Ar the Socialist Congress at Chur, last week, 
the American delegate gave a despoodent account of 
the condition of Socialism in this country. He said that 
the number of Socialist newspapers bere bas been re- 
duced by one-half since 1877, and that the better times 
have caused a thinning of their ranks. It was resolved 
to hold a congress in Paris in 1883. 
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EGYPT.— THE CLIFF NEAR THEBES WHERE THE ROYAL MUMMIES WERE FOUND. FRANCE. — ENJOYING OPERA BY TELEPHONE AT THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION, 
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| ENGLAND.— THE PRINCESS OF WALES NAMING THE NEW DOCK AT LIVERPOOL, DOMINION OF CANADA,— WINNIPEG, THE CAPITAL OF MANITOBA. 
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A DAUGHTER OF DESTINY. 
By H. WELLINGTON VROOMAN. 
CHAPTER IV. 


T was the week before Christmas—three 
] months after. In the garden where the 

marigolds had blossomed, the day he came 
home, the snow lay deep, barely touching the 
lower branches of the apple-trees as they bent 
downwards with their white load. Through 
the boughs I could see even the other end of 
the garden where, down by the wall, the 
stream was hidden, with nothing but a depres- 
sion to mark its course, where it flowed under 
the snow-covered ice. Beyond rose the tower 
of the church, with clouds of sparrows flutter- 
ing about the whitened ivy. The early dusk 
was falling rapidly, a bluish grayness stealing 
over the earth, yet | stood. still gazing out of 
the study- window, with eyes that did not heed 
the change, for I was mentally gazing back 
through the last three months, and 1 saw— 
only defeat. For three months | had striven to 
counteract the effect of my unfortunate intro- 
duction to him, and had failed. He had never 
alluded by word or act to what I knew he 
considered my cruelty, but there had been an 


-invisible wall of ice between us, which had 


apparently resisted every effort of mine to 
melt. I had deliberately planned my attack, 
carefully executed it, leaving no stone un- 
turned, no means neglected, which could win 
his love; and | had done this with such art 
that, had he been the Angel Gabriel, I felt sure 
he would not have mistrusted my purpose. 
But, as I reflected bitterly, he was a man with- 
out a heart—a St. Anthony. Once or twice I 
had seen that peculiar expression in his eyes 
which seemed to indicate that he felt some 
vague danger from looking at me, but that was 
all. Biting my lips with anger | turned away 
from the window to the piano, and began 
Kingsley’s song, ‘‘ The Three Fishers.” As the 
last line died away— 
‘*The sooner it’s over the sooner to sleep "’— 


I heard a suppressed sob nearme. Was there 
any one in the room? I had come in care- 
lessly, not thinking to look. I turned and 
peered through the gloom. Then, froma large, 
sleepy hollow in one corner rose the object of 
my reverie. and came towards me. 

‘What is the matter?’ I asked softly. “Has 
it made you feel sad? Forgive me, I did not 
know you were there.” 

“No, it was not that. Iam glad you sang,” 
he answered, sadly, stopping and looking at 
me. 

I could see, even in the dusk, that his eyes 
were full of tears. 

* But it ig so true ; ‘the sooner it’s over the 
sooner to sleep!’ [ am tired of it—tired of 
this struggle with myself! Ah! we are all 
evortal, and the flesh is weak,” and he threw 
ap his arms passionately. ° 

I rose and came near him. 

“What do you mean?’ I asked. gently. 
‘You are not well—it is too much study. 
You are quite feverish ; shall I not tell Mrs. 
Marslow to make you——” 

As | spoke I laid my hand lightly on his 
wrist. The skin was hot and dry. A shud- 
der ran through him as he hastily drew away 
his hand. | could have struck him in the face, 
but my voice was like a flute as I answered, 
sadly : 

“Forgive me; I did not think. I should 
have remembered what my hand has done,” 
and I turned slowly away. 

But he sprang towards me. 

“No, no, it is not that! You do not think 
me so hard-hearted—so revengeful as that! I 
have thought for a long time that. perhaps, it 
was only natural you should lose your temper 
under the circumstances. It is not that——’”’ 

I stood quietly, still half-turned from him, 
my head bent down. He went on rapidly, 
drawing a step nearer : : 

“No, the act alone was not so much, but 
what I saw in your eyes when I first saw you 
looking down at the dog—What came to me 
like a voice from heaven, what has haunted 
me ever since!’ 

I turned quickly to him. This was some- 
thing new—something more dangerous than I 
had dreamed of. But I answered sadly, as 
before : 

“Yes, you are right, I have a bad temper. 
You do not know how I have grieved over it.’”’ 

“It was not mere temper,” he said. slowly, 
as if he wished to keep the words back but 
could not. *‘1t was a fiend which looked from 
your eyes. which I knew would — would teel 
as mercilessly, act as cruelly if instead of the 
dog, I ? He stopped with a gasp. 

But I saw what he meant. This fool, half- 
boy, half saint. had read in my eyes. divined 
in my soul, that which | had not dreamed of 
before. daughter of a murderer as I was! 
shuddered, but said innocently : ‘‘ What? Go 
on!’ 

“ No, I do not, I cannot believe it,” he cried, 
selzing my hands. “It is a base injustice! 
; ae 





There was a gleam of light beneath the door, 
a step in the hall. I pushed him quickly 
towards the chair he had left, and sitting down 
again at the piano began Mozart’s “ Evening 
Requiem,” but my hands trembled with rage 
at the tall, angular form which brought in the 
light, then bent over the figure in the corner. 

« Why, darling. your head is as hot as if you 
had the fever! The rector is making you study 
too much ; I told him so yesterday !” she ex- 
claimed, sharply. ‘Come with me. Ralph; I’il 
give you something that'll cool your blood. 
Rachel, come in to tea!” and she led the way, 
he following with down bent head. 

I hated her then more than before. If she 
had not come at that moment. what might he 
not have said in the sharp reaction which fol- 
lowed his avowal of distrust? In his generous 
desire to be just he had evidently lost control 
over himeelf, had disregarded his intuitive sus- 
piciona and his love for me, for now I saw 


what he had been striving to smother for so 
long would have driven on to that trom which 
there would have been no return! I should 
have held his heart within my hand. He would 
have been my slave! And now, she had 


been his unconscious savior from a danger | 


which he would never again allow himeelf to 
near! YetI played on to the end, and then 
went in to tea. It was very fortunate to have 
such nerves, | thought, as | stopped to look at 
my face in the hall mirror. There was nota 
trace of the volcano which had burned up 
within me. My face was as calm, as angelic, 
as the face of St. Cecilia. 

As we sat around the table, the rector, who, 
after grace, generally floated away in a dream 
of the next Sunday’s sermon. or the hot flannel] 
society, or some other parish care, gazed first 
at Ralph and then at me with a face which 
shone with more than usual “* good-will to- 
wards men.’’ In fact, he seemed on the point 
of speaking, but apparently reconsidered it, 
and set to work upon the plate of hot muffins 
before him. 

I ate little and said nothing, a grave, sad 
expression upon my face. which seemed to 
make Kalph more miserable than ever, for he 
louked at me uneasily once or twice, which I 
returned with a saint-like dropping of the 
corners of my mouth and eyes that said to 
him, “ You have grossly misjudged me, but I 
forgive you even for your utmost wrong.” 

Mrs. Marslow soon became conscious be- 
hind the tea-urn of the unusual silence, and 
glanced sharply from one to the other. 

**Don’'t you feel better, Ralph? I'm afraid 
I didn't put enough sulphur in that draught.” 

He moved uneasily in his chair, but before 
he could reply the rector burst out : 

“Bless my soul, Dorothy, it’s just what I 
was saying to you! The children have had 
nothing to keep them awake these two months ! 
Roth of them are looking poorly, and need a 
little excitement. They shall go, sha n't they ?” 

She did not answer. but looked anxiously at 
Ralph. Hastily taking her silence for assent. 
he plucked a letter from his pocket and said. 
with a smile that seemed to radiate light and 
heat threughout the room: 

“ What do you think I have here, Rachel— 
Ralph? We both stared at him silently. * You 
needn t look sosolemn:! The |'endiehursts have 
come up from Manchester to spend | hristmas 
at the Ilall. They are to give a grand ball 
there next week, Thursday, in honor of their 
son's return from - | am sure I have forgotten 
— India. or |'atagonia, I believe. It doesn’t 
matter, though for this is an invitation for 
you, Rachel to make your first appearance in 
society at l’endiehurst Hall; and you re in- 
vited too. Ralph,” and he flourished the note 
above his head. 

Yes, | remembered the Pendlehursts—or, 
rather, their pew in the church, which was 
always empty, and which, with its armorial 
bearings carved upon the oaken door and its 
silk cushions, I had often envied. I had wan- 
dered through the park, around the great 
hall, across the valley, and looked over at the 
parsonage across the town. wondering whether 
it would ever be my lot to leave it for such 
a place. Why not “the best o° the tand’’? 
Now I was to go there—what was he like? 
| looked at the rector, but did not answer, 
simply because there was something in my 
throat which almost choked me. My face 
grew red, then white. What I had longed 
for had come. Next Thursday I should begin 
to live—I had only existed before. 





CHAPTER V. 


T was all settled, and for the next week the 
house was in confusion. A seamstress 
came up from the town, and we three worked 
night and day upon my ball-dress—a rose- 
pink silk, trimmed with illusion. The rector 
was very generous, and when it was com- 
pleted. the sewing-woman declared that there 
was not a prettier dress made in the place for 
the ball. “‘ No, nor in Manchester either, where 
many a lady has sent for hers, for 1 was there 
last week, and ought to know !”’ 

Ralph and I saw but little of each other, 
and then were reserved and distant. He did 
not wish to go, as I could see, but escape was 
impossible. 

At last the. night came. and I was arrayed. 
Even Mrs. Marsiow’s face relaxed as she looked 
at me. 

“ [ guess you'll do, child ; but don't be vain 
or giddy. and let your head be turned by what 
the gentlemen will say to you. They whisper 
the same pretty things to every girl.” 

I laughed to myself and looked into the 
glass. Then I went down into the parlor 
where Ralph was waiting for me, and, sottly 
opening the door. stood before him. He raised 
his head and sprang to his feet, but staggered 
back with a cry, covering his face with his 
hands. I did not move, but stood quietly 
smiling at him. He recovered himself the 
next moment and said, huskily : 

“Pardon me, ! was a little dizzy from rising 
so quickly. Are you ready?” But he did not 
have strength to withdraw his eyes this time. 
I came to him and touched his forehead. 

“Poor Ralph, you are not fit to go—see, 
dizzy yet! Sit down fora little!” He grew 
pale but shut his teeth, his hand tightly grasp- 
ing the back of the chair. 

“No ; let us go at once!” 

“You are very cruel. Say that you do not 
hate me before we go!’ I whispered, putting 
both hands upon his shoulders, my face nearly 
touching his, my breath fanning his hair. 

He gasped as if in a furnace, his lips work- 
ing convulstvely. Then. with a low cry, 
clasped me in his arms, covering my face with 
hot, passionate kisses. 

“ Ah, my God’ I cannot, I cannot help it! I 
love you Rachel, my darling !” 

I said nothing but lay quite still in his arms: 
my eyes closed beneath his burning lips. | would 
give him one minute of utter bliss and then —— 

“ You do not think me such a fiend as —-” 





He stopped my words with anotuer long kiss. 


“T was a brute—a fool! Forgive me, 
darling!” he cried. 

* Yes, I torgive you. Now your aunt will be 
here with my wraps in a moment,” and I 
gently put him away, and walked to the win- 
dow. 1 had conquered utterly. My resolve 
made in the garden that day had been kept. 
Now, I had the power to take a sweet revenge 
upon him and his aunt. I thought | knew how. 
Would I do it? 

In a few minutes the carriage of Mrs. Major 
Roberts, one of the powers-that-were in the 
parish. who had volunteered to chaperone “ us 
two children,” arrived, and, half an hour after 
we drove up the long drive of Pendlehurst 
Park to the porte cochére of the Hall. lalph’s 
hand trembled so violently as he helped me to 
alight that | almost fell. As we went up the 
steps between the footmen towards the light 
which streamed through the open door. he 
stepped on my dress so awkwardly that, had 
not the sewing been done at home, it would 
have torn the flounceaway. But I checked his 
incoherent apologies with a smile. I could 
forgive his imbecility since | knew so well its 
cause. * Are all men such fools ””’ I wondered. 
‘What manner of being is this son of the 
Pendlehursts? We shall soon see!’’ and | half- 
closed my eyes as if to shade them from the 
blaze of light as we entered the hall. But it 
was not the light, but the thought. 

A few minutes atter | consigned my wraps 
to several maids in the dressing-room, who 
stared at me so hard that I felt a vague fear 
there was something wrong in my appearance. 
But Mrs. Roberts dispelled my doubts, tor she, 
too, stared at me a moment, and then said, ap- 
provingly : 

“You are quite pretty, child; your dress 
is in excellent taste. Who did your hair? 
and—why, no powder nor rouge, either! Is 
it possible—what a ‘complexion! It is like a 
baby's, my dear!” 

As we entered the main salon I saw that it 
was full of people, broken up into groups, 
tulking and laughing among themselves. As we 
advanced my eyes fell, and, for the first time 
in my life, | was afticted with a strange in- 
ability to raise them. The hum of voices 
almost ceased. I could feel that they were 
staring at me. There was a pause which 
threatened to be awkward, and then | dimly 
felt the approach of a stately figure in black 
satin, velvet and diamonds. 

‘Ah, my dear Mrs. Koberts. so kind of you to 
come. And you have brought the minister's 
little daughter! Mydear, you are not so little 
as | thought,’ and she kissed me kindly on the 
torehead. ‘‘Come over here with me. My 
niece will do better than | can in entertaining 
you for a few minutes.” 

I left Mrs. Roberts: about whom several 
gentlemen gathered eagerly. seemingly asking 
about me, as we went over to a large bow- 
window, where there was a group which had 
not noticed our arrival gathered about some 
unseen nucleus. 

“Alice! Where is she, Mr. Vyner? Oh, 
you are there. This is my niece. Alice Gra- 
ham. I will deliver Miss Marslow to your 
care until | return.” 

The group had scattered and the nucleus 
appeared. A tall. slight figure in shimmering 
light blue silk. Her features were purely 
classic,except the mouth. The lips were per- 
haps too thin and colorless. Her eyes were 
ot a pale steely-blue, with light eyebrows and 
lashes. Her hair was a light-brown. gathered 
in a Grecian coil at the back, with fillets of 
pearls threaded through it. 

She looked at me keenly a moment: then. 
with a smile led me to a seat, and. drawing a 
chair beside me. began to talk in a low clear 
voice that struck my ears like a current of 
cold air. I did not say much, but listened 
quietly as she soon began, in an admirably 
concise, epigrammatic way to describe who 
were the different people in the room before 
us. She did not stay long. but, introducing me 
to a Mr. Vyner, left me, to attend to a message 
from Lady Pendiehurst, which he bore. I 
watched her as she walked across the room. 
There was a something about her which 
vaguely chagrined and irritated me. It did 
not seem to be any superiority in costume ; 
mine, although not so expensive, was quite as 
well designed and made: nor was it anything 
upon which I could definitely determine. There 
was a subtle grace and ease of action and of 
speech. a perfect self-unconsciousness, which 
aroused my admiration and my envy. She 
was evidently the belle: wherever she went 
she was the centre of attraction. 1 was for- 
gotten in my out of the way corner with my 
new companion, Mr. Vyner. He did nothing 
but gaze uneasily after Miss Graham. of which 
I was glad, as it gave me time to look around 
and gather my rather scattered wits tovether. 
I was following the figure in light-blue silk as 
she moved easily from group to group. when I 
became conscious that some one was watching 
me. I felt that he—for | knew it was not a 
woman—was standing partly behind me, near 
the wall. Changing my position, for the sen- 
sation was strangely vivid, | glanced in that 
direction. My eyes met those of a man lean- 
ing indolently against the wall, talking to Mrs. 
Rober‘s. They were both looking at me. I 
felt a slight thrill as, almost with an effort, I 
dropped my eyes. It was like the disentan- 
gling of two rapiers caught in fencing, This 
person certainly had a very magnetic gaze. I 
answered some idiotic remark of Mr. Vyner’s 
with one equally so, for I saw beneath my 
eyelids that Mrs. Roberts was approaching 
with her companion, who the next moment 
was bowing low before me as she presented 
“Sir Alwyn Pendlehurst,” and dexterously 
carried off Mr. Vyner. leaving us alone. 

I looked at him as he stood indolently lean- 
ing against the corner of the bow window. 
His figure was tall and powerful. his hands 
large and red. His face was a shade lighter 
but looked as if he was a boatman or a farm 
laborer. one of the children of the earth upon 
whom the sun beats down day after day, year 





atter year. His long sleepy black eyes were 


half shut under their heavy lids. The nose 
was aquiline, the mouth tuil-lipped and 
sensuous, though half-hidden by a close-cut, 
dark mustache ; the chin massive as a bulldog’s, 
with firm white teeth which gleamed unpleas- 
antly as he spoke. He returned my gaze with 
interest, a latent fire in his eyes seeming to 
kindle as he stared. I telt a flush rising to my 
cheeks as I dropped my eyes to my fan. 

“] understand from Mrs. Roberts,” he said, 
languidly, *‘ that this is your first appearance, 
your début, as we say in France.” 

“ Mrs. Roberts was kind enough to inform 
you correctly,” I returned, with an unreason- 
able anger against my chaperone. 

“And how do you like it—rather slow isn’ 
it ?”’ he asked, suggestively. : 

“TI do not think so. I am not yetsufficiently 
acquainted. but the others seem to be enjoying 
themselves very much.” : 

“Oh, well, you wiil soon get tired of it. 
These things don’t compare with the affairs 
we have in Paris. Nothing in this country 
does.”’ 

I glanced out into the room. Miss Graham 
was watching us stealthily as she listened 
to a blonde gentleman who stood gesticulating 
wildly betore her. “* Ah, Miss Alice,” I thought, 
“ are you jealous of your footman of a cousin?” 
I looked up at him and sighed. * Yes; I sup- 
pose we English girls cannot realize how im- 
mensely inferior we are to. the incomparable 
Varisiennes. It is rather odd, though, isn't it, 
that our [English men are so greatly superior 
to the French in everything which constitutes 
a gentleman?” 

He looked down at me for a moment, open- 
ing his eyes a little wider, then smiled, show- 
ing his white teeth. 

“Very well put, upon my word, and I de- 
serve it—forgive me,” and he sat down beside 
me. 

I was rather astonished at his comprehen- 
sion of my remark. He was not such a fool 
as I thought. 

Dropping the subject of comparative national 
merits, he began to question me concerning 
Manchester, and asked whether I had been to 
London. Lut I was sadly ignorant o1 both. as 
I contessed. Recognizing that he led me on 
to talk of the parsonace and the parish, evi- 
dently thinking that I was only a little country 
girl. whose world lay in the church and the 
garden at home. I let him think so. He was 
doubtless bored to death by women of the 
world. So I launched forth into such a de- 
scription of the bucolic and pastoral joys of 
life as experienced at the parsonage and in 
the neighboring country, that he doub:less im- 
agined me for the time a veritable Amaryllis. 
l’erhaps it interested him, perhaps not. but he 
did not take his gaze from my face, devouring 
it with eyes which seemed to look at me as if 
I were some handsome model or danseuse. 
Probably he had been accustomed to the so- 
ciety of such the greater part of his lite. It 
would not be long before he should think me 
a St. Cecilia. 

I was in the midst of a glowing descrip- 
tion of the joys of a cold bath in Summer be- 
fore breakfast, in the stream by the garden 
wall, when. to my dismay, from the conserva- 
tory floated out into the salon the strains of a 
waltz. and. as if by magic, the room was filled 
with dancers. His face grew a darker red 
than before as he rose with eyes that gleamed 
with anticipation. 

“Can | have the pleasure ?” 

I saw Miss Graham hastening towards us. I 
would have given half the world to have been 
able to take his arm and float away from her 
in his arms. but I could not dance, as | sadly 
confessed, while one more mark was added to 
the list against Mra. Marslow. who had for- 
bidden my learning. In another moment she 
was with us in time to hear my refusal. 

““No— you do not dance? That is too bad— 
it is such a pleasure! Alwyn, your mother 
wishes you at once—with your permission, 
Miss Marslow.” 

He rose, looking at her sidewise, and went 
slowly away. 





CHAPTER VI. 


ae drew a deep breath, asif of relief. “It 

is positively too bad that that thoughtless 
fellow should have bored you so long. He is 
so forgetful of alf proprieties. I suppose it is 
from his being so long among the most un- 
civilized people all over the world. He has 
just returned. you know. trom a tour of five 
years through furope and India. lady | en- 
. dlehurst has been for a long time trying to get 
him back again before he was utteriy ruined. 
( necan scarcely blame him, though. for delay- 
ing his return. He will have such an un- 
pleasant task before him,” she sighed, looking 
atter him. 

“ Indeed! I said. ‘‘ May I ask what is this 
unpleasant task ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. You know so much of the estate 
is in mil!s. and all that in Manchester, and they 
have been shamefully neglected since his 
father died. I suppose you have heard of the 
Pendlehurst Mills ?” 

She looked at me, suddenly, as she spoke. 
I could not repress a start. Knowthem! [ 
had not associated the names before, but [ 
saw now that it was in one of them | had 
worked for eight years! 

“TI believe I have heard them spoken of, 
somewhere,” I answered, carelessly. 

‘‘T do hope he will take some measures to 
better things among the artisans,” she con- 
tinued. “Their condition. I understand. is 
something dreadful! Think of the poor 
wretches living in some horrible tenement. and 
working for a pittance sixteen hours a day 
from. one year’s end to the other—living 


and dying like beasts, with no hope of any- 
thing better but death !”’ 

She looked at me again. Her words were 
very philanthropic, but her voice wasas cold.as 
pitiless as the wind from an iceberg. | felt that 
she did not mean what she said. Did she wish. - 
to draw me out, to trap me into saying any~ 
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thing which betrayed a knowledge of the life 
or the conlition of the mill hands? Did she 
suspect me? and if so, why? A vague alarm 
rose within me. There may have been some- 
thing in my eyes as I glanced at her which 
betrayed my fear and distrust of her. for her 
own glittered for a moment with answering 
hatred. Then, sottly excusing herself she rose 
as if to go, but sat down again suddenly. ‘!he 
music had ceased and the dancers subsided. 
Sir Alwyn was coming back. He lovked at 
her throuzh his half-closed lids in a way that 
made her turn almost pale. 

“ You must have been laboring under some 
pecnliar reversion of understanding, Alice. 
It was not me but yourself whom my mother 
wishes.” and he offered her his arm. “ i:xcuse 
me tor a moment. I will be backdirectly,” he 
said, looking down at me, as she rose slowly 
and took his arm. 

I smiled sweetly at her as she left me. 
Really our love for each other was becoming 
quite surprising! His words were literally 
kept. for he returned in another minute. 

“She is to sing; there is a German idiot 
with a voice, who will save me the trouble of 
turning the music. You were speaking of 
your baths. What kind of a bathing-suit do 
you wear’? You should come to Trouville. 
The ladies do the thing properly there. A 
single. skin-tight——”’ 

** Hush!” I said. coldly rising. “* Your cousin 
has begun. We cannot hear her. Shall we go 
nearer to the piano?” 

He bit his lip, but gave me his arm, and we 
moved slowly from the window. Her voice 
was highly cultivated and finely handled. but 
lacked strenzth and sweetness. After she had 
finished the German, the blonde gentleman 
who had been talking to her earlier in the 
evening took her piace and sang in an ex- 
quisite tenor kausts good night song to Mar- 
guerite. As he ended Sir Alwyn looked at me. 

“That last was rather good. but itshould be 
followed by the garden song of Marguerite 
herself.”’ 

*) es; thatisa beautiful thing,” I answered, 
simply. 

Something in my tone struck him, for he 
asked quickly : 

** Do you. too, sing ?”” 

“A very little,” I answered ; “I am learn- 
ing.” 

* And the garden song ?” 

“‘T have heard it.” 

‘Then will you sing it?” 

I stared at him. ** Me—here?” 

“Certainly ;: why not? Come!” And before 
I could resist he was ‘eading me to the piano. 
I sat down and struck a few chords he standing 
by my side. but I telt that | should break down 
after a tew notes. I glanced around despair- 
ingly. and caught the gaze of Miss Graham. In 
it were mingled surprise and contempt at my 
audacity, anda malicious expectation of what I 
was on the point of doing—breaking down. It 
acted like an electric shock. My iear disap- 
peared. and. fixing my eyes on those of Sir 
Alwyn beside me. I begun. unconscious of the 
presence of any but those two in the room. 
The rector had spared no expense in the 
training of my voice. An old Italian, who, 
it was said. had once, years before. been a 
famous tenor upon the boards of * La Scala,” 
came up from Manchester twice a week to a 
tew pupils in Dumtrigscombe. one of whom I 
had been. My voice Was naturally rich and 
of unusual compass, and gave great promise. 
Still 1 had never dreamed of such a triumph 
as I won that night. I sang to him and 
to her —to fill the soul of one with madness, 
the other with bitterness. Did 1 succeed? 
When I ended he drew a long, convulsive 
breath, almost a gasp, and closed his eyes, 
which, for the first time, had been fully opened, 
gazing into mine asl sang. I glanced at her. 
She was very pale, her eyes fixed onhim. A 
confused hum of admiration and applause 
arose. Many crowded around me —Lady i’en- 
diehurst and the German tenor among the 
foremost. 

“My dear, we never dreamed that such a 
nightingale was hidden among us,” she said, 
warmly ; while the tenor, and the throng as 
chorus, entreated me to sing again; but I 
rose, rather pale, | suppose, for the hostess 
kindly led me away. ‘Come, Herr Kam- 
mertz, won't you step into the breach and 
favor us? Miss Marslow has done quite 
enough for one evening, I am sure. Come 
over here with me, my dear; | want to talk 
with you.” 

An hour after Sir Alwyn left me in the con- 
servatory a moment to get some ices. My seat 
was behind a large tropical fern. He had 
scarcely disappeared when two ladies passed, 
stopping for a moment before a large flower- 
ing shrub near me. 

‘You said, did you not, Mrs. Roberts, that 
she was the only child?” the younger lady 
asked, pulling off the blossoms from the shrub. 

“ Yes, the only child,” the other answered. 

“It is strange !” the first one murmured. 

“What is strange—that there should be no 
more children?” 

“QOh,no; 1 thought it rather odd that she 
should not resemble either her father or her 
mother in the least.” 

(Ch, that often happens. Come, you will 
take cold here without a shawl.” and they 
passed on. I sat still. It did seem rather 
cold there. I had not felt it before. 

~ Where is Mr. Godwin?’ my chaperone 
asked, as we stood in the door at three o'clock 
that morning, almost the last of the guests. 

I started. Surely where was he? I had not 
thought of him since we entered the salon. 

«“ Who is Mr. Godwin?” Sir Alwyn asked, 
carelessly, as he wrapped my shawl more 
closely around me. 

As he spoke a figure appeared beside Mrs. 
Roberts. 

“I am here,” he said. and. offering her his 
arm, led the way down the steps. 

“ Oh, that pale-faced boy; is he your cousin?” 
ny escort remarked, indifferently. “ Made him- 
self quite scaree this evening, though | remem- 





ber seeing him staring out at you from odd 

nooks and corners two or three times, with his 
| eyes as big us 8aucers. Rather basliful yet, | 
| Suppose, but that is a thing a few years will 
| remedy.” 


, 


will hear you. 

“It 18 quite immaterial—but remember,” 
lowering his voice, ** I shall call Saturday with 
Abdallah, at three—govod night,’ and his eyes 
| gleamed from beneatn his heavy lids as he 


| pressed my hand. 





the way home. To be the wite of such a 
man — 

‘Where have you hidden yourself all the 
evening, Ralph?” Mrs. Roberts asked. as we 
drove down to the park gate. “1 saw you 
only twice.” 

“I—the flowers—I was admiring them in 
the conservatory,” he answered, in a mufiled 
voice. 

“ Ah, you are very deep, though not so deep 
but that old eyes like mine can see to the bot- 
tom!’ she cried, tapping his shoulder with her 
tan. “ Some interesting young lady,eh? That’s 
right, you are quite excusable!” and the good 
lady chuckled at her penetration all the way 
home. 

* a * a * 


“ What do you mean by it?’”’ he asked, hotly, 
confronting me as I came into the study for a 
moment with my riding-habit on. 

It was Saturday. | was waiting for Sir 
Alwyn and the Arabian, Abdallah, which he 
had promised to bring. This was the first 
time Ralph had spoken to me since that night, 
having kept his room the greater part of the 
time «from a bad cold.”” “Of course, taken 
at the ball,” his aunt said. finding in it another 
argument against such dissipation. 

* What do you mean by it?” he repeated. 

He had grown thinner and paler ; his eyes 
seemed strangely large and sunken. 1 looked 
at him curiously, then asked : 

“ What do you mean by ‘it’ ?” 

“Can you ask me?” he cried, almost choking 
with some sudden emotion. * By—by going 
with him now, by being with him then, talk- 
ing to him, singing that love-song to him, going 
to dinner with him, letting him escort you to 
the carriage. turning your back on me. pre- 
tending not to see me a dozen times during 
that - that affair:”’ 

I looked at him in honest amazement, then 
said, gently : 

* Upon my word, Ralph, I did not see you 
once. [ wondered where you had gone, but 
concluded you were still angry with me.” 

He laughed incredulously. 

* Did not see me! Then it was because vou 
were blind to any one but him —brute that he 
ist’? 

** You are going too far,” I said, coldly, turn- 
ing away. ‘1 was not aware that! had given 
you the right to dictate my escorts. Sir Alwyn 
Vendiehurst is a gentleman and my friend)” 

* Yes, a gentleman. to call me an awkward 
boy, who would improve by years. But that 
is nothing. Are you going with him now ”” 

1 almost laughed. It was quite amusing. He 
had heard Sir Alwyn’s words, then. But I 
turned away gravely. 

* When you are in a mood to talk rationally. 
Ralph, we will renew this conversation,” and 
left him standing by the window with down- 


bent head. (To be continued.) 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


On August Lith the well-known Professor of Physics, 
Dr. W.lhelm Weber, of Gottingen University, celebrated 
the day when, fifty years ago, he was called to that Uni- 
versity from Hallie. He is now seventy-seven years of 
age, and lectured until a few years ago. 


The Work of improving Galveston Harbor is going on 
rapidly. The steamship San Antonio crossed the bar 
one day last week, drawing thirteen feet nine inches. 
This ts said to be, by four or five inches, the deepest 
draught ever obtained on the bar, even at highest Spring 
tide. 

Count Waldburg, the Arctic explorer, who has just 
returned to Hammerfest from a journey to the lower 
Yeniset in a Bremen merchant steamer, is reported ag 
declaring such navigation poesible every year, despite 
the difficulties which bave hitherto been held to sur- 
round it. 


Professor Frisby observed Deuning’s comet at Wash 
ington, October 6th, 17 hours, 19 minutes, 33 seconds, 
Washington mean time; right ascension, 9 hours, 40 
m:outes, 3.8 seconds; declination, 16 degrees, 6 minutes, 
33 seconds. The comet is quite bright. It has a well-de- 
tined nucleus and a small tail. ‘ 


The Forest Fires which have lately devasted Eastern 
Michigan were not without compensation. While they 
destroyed many buman lives and much valuable pro- 
perty, they also swept clean of brush and scrub growth 
thousands of acres of good soil, which would otherwise 
have remained a wilderness, but which is now ready for 
immediate cultivation. 


A German Chemist bas made an analysis of the salts 
that are dissolved in the water of the Dead Sea The re- 
sult leaves scarcely a doubt iu his mind that this lake, 
traversed as it is by the Jordan, and fed chiefly by tt, 
owes its peculiar water to a rock-salt bed, and, in the 
first instance, to the upper layers, which contain much 
magnesia. 


Electricity is now employed in the rectification of in- 
ferior alcobol - Tne electricity generated by a Voltaic 
battery and adynamo-eleciric machine ts passed through 
the alcohol go as to disengage the superfluous bydrogen. 
By this means beet-root alcobol, which is usually very 
poor, can be made to yleid 80 per cent. of spirits, equal 
to that obtained from the best malt. 


Experiments by German scientists in ascertaining the 
peculiarities of the electric light establish the fact that 
itis not only healthier than other methods of illumination 
in leaving the air purer, but that it increases the power of 
the vision in some respects, especially in distinguishing 
colors. Red, green, blue and yellow are made mucb 
more distinct and marked under this light than by 
daylight. 

It is Suggested that the sumac, that bush whose 
beautiful scarlet and-yellow leaves are gathered by many 
in the Autumn for decoration, should be more cultivated, 
vs ites importation costs the country about $1,000 000 
per annum These leaves, when dried and ground, are 
largely uaed in tanning and dying, om eccount of the 





tannic acid they contain. The sumac now imported 


. 


| “Hush! I whispered, pressing his arm ; “ he 








comes from Italy, and is there properly cultivated, but 
it has been found that the wild American plant is ac- 
tually superior to the Italian, and it is determined to 
give proper attention to so prolific an industry. 


A World’s Geological Congress met in Bologna 
September 26th, and is expected to do something to 
efiect uniformity in geological nomenclature. Bologna 
ig a rather out-of-the-way place for such a body, although 
the present body meets as a result of the geviogical con- 
veotion beld at Paris in 1873, and not much can be 


| expected from the coming congress; but much might be 


done lor geology if the naming of rocks could be straight- 
ened out. Almost every State in this country and each 


1 shuddered at his touch; I could feel it all | country in Europe bas ite own names for each stratum 


within 18 limius, and the work of co-ordinating them is 
still far distant. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Recently Discovered Royal Mummies. 


The recent discovery of thirty-nine mummies of royal 
and priestly personages at Deir-el-Babari, near Thebes, 
has created the utmost interestin scientific and bistori- 
cal circles, Of this number, twenty-six have been iden- 
titled, and the remainder are being studied with unusual 
keenness,. The following is Brugsch Bey’s description 
of our engravings ; No, 2—King Aahmes I. (Amosis), 
the founder of the eighteenth dynasty. The mummy is 
inclosed in three plain wooden mummy-cases bearing the 
King’s nomen aud prenomen. The face and arms are 
carved in bigh relief, arms crogsed and resting apon the 
breast, hands holding the cruz ansata and sceptre. Above 
the facial portrait is carved the pschent, a crown of Upper 
aod Lower Egypt, with two uri serpents. The upper 
balves of the cases represent feathered wings. It was 
Aabmes I. who drove the Shepberd Kings out of Egypt 
aud who suppressed the rebellion in Nubia. No. 17— 
King Ramees II].—the third King of the nineteeath dy- 
nasty, and the Pharaoh of the Jewish captivity. The 
mummy is in a perfect state of preservation, but of the 
three mummy-cases in which it once probably reposed, 
only one remains. This mummy-case is of plain syca- 
more wood, unpainted and unvarnisbed. It is carved to 
represent Ramses tn the position of Ogiria. The crossed 
arms rest upon the breast In the right hand is the 
royal whip, and io the left ia the royal hook. The fea- 
tures are most beautifully and delicately carved, and are 
surmounted by the crown of Upper and Lower Egypt, with 
the ureus serpent. The mummy-case is a most gracetul 
and auimated specimen of sculpture, displaying, in all its 
purity, the frm and flowing lives of the period of the 
Egyptian Renaissance. The nomen and prenomen car- 
touches of Ramses are written in plain black characters 
upon the mummy-case, which bears no other text or re- 
presentations whatever, and, in its beautiful aimplicity, 
contrasts strangely with the pompous and exaggerated 
dedications of almost all other ioscriptions which mention 
the name of Ramses the Great. The mummy iteelf ia 
wrapped in rose-colored and yellow linen of a texture 
fluoer than the finest India muslin, upon which lotos- 
flowers are strewn. One of the bands which pass across 
the shrouds to keep them in place bears a bieratic in- 
scription stating that this, the mummy of Ramses IL, 
was concealed in a pit at a time when a foreign army 
invaded Egypt. The colossal statue of Ramses IIl., shown 
ip One of the illustrations, is the one now preserved in 
the Museum of Bulog. 


Opening the New Docks at Liverpool. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales were favored with 
the real Queen's weather on the day they opeued the 
new docks at Liverpool. Driving from Croxteth Park, 
where they had been the guests of the Eari and Count 
ess of Sefton, the Royal party passed through a vast 
crowd to the landing stage, where they embarked on 
board the Claughton, the band playing ‘‘God Bless the 
Prince of Wales,” whilst a Royal salute was fired trom 
H. M.3. Defense, the yards of which were manned. The 
Claughton then et d through the Canada Basin into 
the Langton Dock, tn which were berthed large steam 
ships representative of the great lines, and the Royal 
visitors having landed with Mr. Hornby, the Chairman 
ot the Dock Board, the Prince set in motion machinery 
for opening the great sea-gates by pulling a lever, the 
handle of which being removed, proved to be a bunting- 
knife, aud was presented to his Royal H:ghness, The 
party reembarked on the Claughton, which steamed 
through the Alexandra Dock, on naming which the 
Princess, with a gold and jeweled penknife, severed a 
silken cord, which let fall a weight upon a botile of 
wine. The knife, which formed the handle of a parasol, 
was then screwed on, and the souvenir presented to the 
Princess. At both the opening and naming ceremonies 
there was great cheering, while salutes were fired by 
H M. 8. Agincourt and the batteries on both sides of 
the river, including the pew one at the Seaforth end of 
the river wail, which is armed with four 38 ton guns. 





View of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Winnipeg, the capital of Manitoba, visited by the 
Marquis of Lorne and suite during his great trip to the 
extreme worthwestern portion of the Dominion of 
Canada, is a city of from 12,000 to 15,000 population, 
made up largely of Canadians, with a fair representation 
of the American or Yankee element, and not a few 
Indians and half-breeds. The city is located on the 
prairie, skirting the south side of which courses the Red 
River. Here it is that the Assiniboine River enters the 
Red, a stream almost as large as the Red, and navigable 
400 miles north from this piace. At this point ie shipped 
and received the large supplies of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Their trading-posts number some seventy 
odd, and are distributed hundreds of miles on the frontier 
north and west. From these posts are shipped, to their 
main store, at Winnipeg, furs and such other frontier 
products as will find a ready market, and for which all 
kinds of supplies, such as flour, bacon, clothing, etc., 
are returned. Most of the principal business houses of 
Winnipeg are located on Main Street, which is almost a 
mile in length. On this thoroughfare may be found 
many very creditabie buildings, notably of which may 
be named those of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
Bank of Montreal, either of which would be a credit, in 
point of s:ze, architecture and eleg of finish to New 
York, Chicago or Boston. 





Enjoying Opera by Telephone. 

One of the many Interesting features of the Electrical 
Exhibition at Par's is the connection of the Opera 
Com'que with the exhibition building by wires, and the 
employ ment of telephones, by which visitors to the ex- 
hibition may listen to the singing in the opera. The 
conducting wires are laid in sewers, from which they 
ascend, to debouch to rignt and left of the prompter'’s 
box. Each auditor requires two wires, one foreach ear. 
Before the operatic end of eitber wire there is a small 
upright board scarcely thicker than asbaving, with three 
vertical bars of carbon affixed) There are thus two 
spaces formed, across each of which are placed five hori- 
zontal pieces of carbon pointed at the extremities, and 
which turn freely in holes made in the three vertical 
pieces. Five of these Ader transmitters, as they are 
called, are placed at each side of the stage and com- 
municate with the telephone which the listener places 
to his corresponding ear. The telephones used ara 
pecaliar to France. The bandle is a thick metal ring. 
Witbin is the magnet, and fastened to the outer circum. 
ference is a disk, not a cup, about as large as @ dollar, 
which ie held to the ear, 





AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


—Tus funded debt of New York City is 
$98,999,306. 


—Tue Freemasons of St. Paul propose to build 
a magnificent temple. 


— An ex-slave in North Carolina owns a planta- 
tion of 1,200 acres, and bas fifieen tenants, 


—Tue municipality of Berlin has arranged for 
& special service in memory of President Garteld. 


—In Germany the great majority of the Chambers 
of Commerce coudemao B.stuarck’s new protective tari 


—ConsvLar reports from Europe show that 
probably less than an average grain crop will be gathered, 


—Tux Union General, a Paris speculative 
company, will soon, it is said, control a capital of 
$100,000, 000. 

—Tue Good Templars of New York pro to 
ask candidates for the Legislature if they will favor 
radical probibition measures. 


—Tue Newfoundland question will shortly be 
settled, the French baving abandoned their territorial 
claims on the west coast 


—Lorp Durrsrin, the British Ambassador, has 
made representations to the Porte urging the execution 
of the treaty for the suspension of the slave trade. 


—Tue number of original patents issued at 
Washington during the first nine months of the present 
year was 13,084, an increase of 2,261 over last year, 


— Harvestine in Scotland and in the North of 
England fs still going on. The wheat threshed in the 
south is discolored and light, and brings very poor prices. 


— Numerous incendiary fires are reported daily 
in villages in ali parts of Southern Russia. They are at- 
tributed to the discontent of the peasantry owing to bad 
pay for labor. 


—Sxconp AssisTaANT Postmaster - GenBRaL 
ELMER reports a net reduction in the cost of the Star 
Route and Steamboat Mail Service during September 
amounting to $63,478 


—Awn unsuccessful attempt was made in the 
southern disiricts of London on a receat Sunday to imi- 
tate the American crusade against liquor-seliing, by 
prayer-meetings held opposite public-houses. ~ 


—Asa first practical result of the new Russo- 
German understanding, it is stated that the conditions 
of an agreement have been already fixed for facilitating 
the mutual extradition of political offenders. 


—Tue fortune-tellers and others of that class 
who grow rich on human credulity in Paria are to be 
driven out. The Preiect of Police bas so decided, bus 
the task will be very difficult, as they bave influence 


—Ir is stated that the Pope will deliver a very 
important allocution on the subject of the relations of 
tbe Vutican with the Powers at a consistory which is to 
be held preparatory to canonizations on the 8th of De- 
cember. 

—Mar. Bensamin Scorr suggests in the London 
Times that a manuscript of Governor Bradford, who 
landed at Plymouth Rock ia 1620, giving the compact of 
the Pilgrim Fatbers, be given to the United States ia 
proof of English good-will towards America, 


—Gnraat destitution and approaching whole- 
sale starvation is reported from portions of Labrador and 
Anticosti, where the usual catch of Osh failed during the 
past season. They will soon be shut out from succor 
by ice, and only prompt relief can save many lives. 


—Tue Board of Education of Columbus, Ohio, 
has.voied ucanimously to sell the only colored school in 
the city. The purpose is to obliterate the color line ia 
educating the young of the city. Many of the colored 
children go to the other schools at the p time. 


—A SINGULAR religious frenzy has broken out 
io Nicaragua. The people affected believe themselves 
the recipients of divine communications. Whenever a 
person teela the inspiration of a ‘*communiocation” he 
rushes to the church and rings the bell, when the whole 
population assemble to hear the message from on bigh. 


—Nine murderers are awaiting trial in Phila- 

delphia. A tenth awaits execution, Eleven persons 
charged with homicide are out op bail The accumula. 
tion of the homicidal business upon the desk of the 
District Attorney has become 80 great that be will bo 
compelled to devote three weeks this month, and as 
many more in November, in an effort to catch up with 
the bloodthirsty tide. In addition to those mentioned 
above, about a dozen cases have been disposed of this 
year. : 
—Tue pastors of Washington called on President 
Arthor lust week and presented bim with an address. 
He replied as follows: ‘¢I am glad to meet you, gentie- 
men; yet it is with deep sorrow, under the circam- 
stances which have 60 sadly devolved such momentous 
duties upon me. In the performance of these duties, as 
Chief Magistrate of a God-fearing and religious people, I 
appreciate my dependence upon their moral support aod 
approval, under divine blessing and guidance. I thank 
you cordialiy for the assurances of your support and for 
your kind expressions of sympathy and confidence.’’ 


—Mr. Morton, the American Minister to 
France, in presenting to General Farre, Minister of War, 
the American officers who attended the Autuma mili- 
tary mapcuvres, expressed bis gratitude for the wel- 
come given them by the French Army. General Scho- 
field congratulated General Farre upon the excellence of 
the manwuvres and the good conduct of the troops. He 
said be bad been much struck by their order and discip- 
line. General Farre begged Mr. Morton and the American 
officers to be the interpreters to the American Govern- 
ment and people of the feeling of triendsbip entertained 
towards them by the French Ary. 


—Tue Association for the Advancement of 
Women will meet ta ninth annual session in Buffalo, 
October 19th, 20th and 2ist One of the princip«l 
objects of the Association has been to encourage co- 
operation. The yearly meetings have brought together 
thoughtful women from widely severed sections of the 
country, that they might consider together the best 
method for securing the advancement of society. The 
association has now considerably over three hundred 
members, and is in a very flourishing condition. In the 
annual congresses which have been beld the Association 
has discussed topics of education, scieoce, literature and 
art, the bousebold industries, health and dress, finance, 
charity aod reform, and many others of an equally in- 
teresting nature. 


—Tue largest prison in Europe has just been 
completed at Berlin. It is destined for pr'soners before 
their trial, and ig attached to the courts of justice, in 
the Moabite quarter of the capital. The portion set apart 
for men contains 732 separate cells, and wards for 195 
more pri in ; while there are 26 isolated 
cells for men accuséd of grave crimes; that for women 
bas only 70 separate ceils, and 15 large dormitories, 
giviog in all accommodation for 220 accused. The 
dormitories are divided into ‘‘boxes,”’ each containing a 
bed, and the prisoners are locked in when they retire to 
rest Each cell has au electrical signal, a cabinet de 
toiletie, and is lighted with gas, so that tbe prisoner,can 
read or write at his pleasure at night, light during the 
day being provided by e window of ample dimensions 
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EVEN UNTO DEATH.® 


66 TT is 20 soft and beautiful,” he said, 
**8o0 rich and plentiful, each wave and braid 
Is dear tome. I think if I were dead, 
I should sleep sweeter if there could be laid 
The pillow of your tresses ‘neath my head— 


At last there fell 
"Twas not hers to 


** These tresses that I love,”’ 
The blow long threatened. 
_ keep 
Watch by her fallen love. She might not tell 
Her sorrow where the less-beloved weep, 
Although the nation knows her sorrow well. 


Remembering only what they called her shame, 
Forgetting all the love she gave and won— 
The love that such despite to her fair fame 
For long, enduring, faithful years had done— 
They banished her in Virtue’s holy name. 


But she remembered how, when young and fair, 
Behind the convent- gates she owned love’s 
thrall, 
And cried: ‘‘Oh, God! forbid that I should dare 
To love him more than I love Thee!” and all 
The bliss and bane of that unanswered prayer. 


Then with a solemn joy she loosed the band 
That bound the wondrous glory of her hair; 
Each wave and braid and little rippling strand— 
She loved it well, for he had called it fair— 

She severed with a quick, unfaltering hand. 


And then she sent it, saying, ‘‘ This I do 
Because he wished it,”’ unto those who kept 
Their place beside the dead; and they, although 

They had no pity for the tears she wept, 
Were great enough to say it shall be so. 


And thus ‘tis said the satin pillow where 
They laid the great Czar’s head for its last rest 
Held the bright glory of her perfect hair— 
Love's fond fulfilling of Love’s fond behest, 
I wonder does he know and does he care? 
CABRLOITA PERRY. 





A CLOUDED NAME. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘* MARJORIE’S TRIALS.’’ 





CHAPTER VIII. 


HE jury hada great fight over the verdict. 
They were locked up all day and could not 
agree. Five of them were determined to 

bring in a verdict of “ Willful murder” 
against Mr. Tempest Mervyn. four were as de- 
termined to bring in one of suicide : two jury- 
men, unaccustomed to weigh evidence, and 
confused by conflicting propositions, were all 
abroad. and could arrive at no conclusion 
whatever. The twelfth advanced a theory 
which was utterly scouted and ridiculed by 
his ‘colleagues, that the mysterious deed was 
an act ot revenge, committed by some person 
who had gained admittance to the deceased 
General after his son had left him at Wood- 
ford Station, taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him. 

But the dinner-hour approached—that po- 
tent influence on Englishmen, and, for the 
matter of that, on men of all nationalities. 
Hunger modified the divergence of the twelve 
as it tames the fiercest brutes. At last a 
glimmer of accord appeared. The two neu- 
trals gathered themselves together and saw 
their way to something; the wild theorist, 
his imagination subdued by starvation and 
ridicule, yielded entirely to a verdict which 
would, like a latitudinarian creed, embrace 
all shades of opinion. 

The jury returned, and, amidst breathless 
excitement. their foreman, who had been the 
most rabid advocate of willful murder 
amongst them, meek as a lamb. announced 
the verdict: ‘*That deceased came by his 
death by being stabbed to the heart; but by 
whom the fatel wound was inflicted there is 
no evidence to show.” 

The applause which followed this decision 
reached to the room where Tempest Mervyn 
waited with his throbbing, confused head be- 
tween his hands. Colonel Martin announced 
it to him. grasping his hand warmly as he did 
so. The young man scarcely returned the 
pressure; his only words were, drawing a 
deep breath as he uttered them: 

“Then they have not branded him with 
selfmurder? | am gratetul to them for that.’’ 

At the door of the hotel, as he passed out, 
his tather’s late servant was waiting. Tem 
pest stopped a moment and spoke to him. The 
man saluted him eagerly. 

“You were hurt, Vaughan?” he said, 
kindly. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the man. “I gota 
knock or two; but I am all right now, or 
soon shall be. If you should be wanting a 
servant. sir, 1 should be glad to serve you, 
having been in the tamily.”’ 

“You can come up to me—at Sir James 
Armstrongs—in the morning,” Tempest an- 
swered. “And there is something to settle 
with’you, I suppose ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, a trifle; but it’s not that, Mr. 
Mervyn.” 

“] dare say we can manage the other,” the 
young gentleman answerei, as he passed on. 
reflecting that the man had shown fidelity and 
respect tor his father’s name in the presence 
of strangers. 

His own man was leaving him, and he had 
always liked Vaughan. And just at that 
crisis in his lite there was something in the 
man's desire to serve him that touched him 
especially something in his former connec 
tion with his father which made him glad to 
have him near him. And so it was settled, 
much to Vauvhan’s satistaction. 

At the lriory the dressing-bell had rung: 
but the ladies still lingered in the large hall 
where afternoon tea was generally dis; ensed, 
loath to be out of the way when the gentle- 
men returned with the news of the day's pro 
ceedi 

Sir James announced the verdict. Lady 


* Ap incident connected with the late Czar and his 
morganatic wife, 














Armstrong looked disappointed, as did more 
than one of the others. 

“But it does not clear him entirely,” the 
hostess said. when she and her husband were 
alone. “1 hoped it would have been either 
suicide or our ownsupposition—murder. with 
a frustrated intention of robbery. This ver- 
dict leaves the poor young fellow still open to 
suspicion, it seems to me.” 

“It was the best we could get,” Sir James 
answered ; “ but,as you say, it is not satis- 
factory. I wonder.” he added, musingly, 
“whether the knife will ever turn up’ That 
is the missing link. It is strange how it has 
disappeared. If it should be found, it would 
be a triumphant settlement of the matter. In 
the meantime. all Mervyn’s friends are satis- 
tied— Colonel Martin and the rest; and the 
nine days’ wonder will soon die out.” 

‘“‘ He is dreadfully knocked up.’’ Lady Arm- 
strong said. “| went to his room. but he was 
lying down, resting ; and I would not disturb 
him. It is rather an awkward thing, too. I 
don’t know what to say to him. One can’t 
congratulate a man on not having been accused 
in direct terms of a murder; and yet that is 
what it amounts to.” 

“Don’t say anything about it. Treat himas 
you treat everybody else ; don’t make a lion 
of him,”’ advised her husband. 

“‘ Of course not.” 

““T should like to know what their quarrel 
was about,” Sir James. who had his share of 
curiosity, too, said presently—‘the thing he 
won't tell. He was firm enough about that. 
Some woman. I suspect.”’ 

“T like him for keeping her name out of it, 
whoever she may be,’? Lady Armstrong de- 
clared, warmly. 

*So do I; but he’d scarcely do anything 
else :’’ returned her husband. “I wonder,” 
Sir James called, presently, through the open 
door of his dressing-room to his wite in the 
next apartment—* why the law does not re- 
cognize the irresponsibility of a man who kills 
another in a fit of what it calls temporary in- 
sanity, as well as that of a man who kills him- 
self in the same state of mind’? It seems to 
me the thing may work both ways.” 

“James:’ Lady Armstrong s startled voice 
came from the doorway. She was staring at 
her husband, consternation depicted on every 
feature of her face. ‘James! Then—then 
you think he did it?” 

“1?” returned her husband, calmly continu- 
ing his occupation of fastening the gold stud 
in his collar. ** Nonsense.dame! Don't jump 
to such absurd conclusions—and don’t, tor 
heaven's sake. give tongue to them! I be- 
lieve, what everybody in this house believes ” 
--significantly -*that the poor old General 
died by the hand of some thief who, | de- 
voutly hope, got his deserts immediately atter- 
wards and cheated the hangman.” 

“It is a dreadful affuir,’ Lady Armstrong 
said, shuddering. 

“ Yes, the circumstances are horrible. The 
old fellow was a tyrant, I believe. and his son 
has not so much to regret. He comes into a 
very handsome fortune by his father’s death.” 

“Which will make it all the worse—for a 
time,’’ said the lady. 

* Yes,’ assented her husband—“ for a time ; 
but he'll get over it—men generally get over 
money. In the meantime we’ll keep him here 
until we go to London, and take care of him— 
eh, dame?” He has got three months’ sick- 
leave. He may pick up a good deal in that 
time.” 

= * * * . 2 

“Charming! Delicious! It is perfect—no, 
it is more than perfect!” cried Madame de 
Rougemont. louking from Monsieur de Grand- 
villier’s picture of the sweet brave English 
maiden. Dorothy Vernon. to the living. breath- 
ing representation betore her, compete in 
rufl and farthingale. in satin stomacher and 
pearl-bound coit. * What freshness !’’ madame 
sa d to herself, with a half envious sigh at the 
complexion of wild-rose tint, deepened just a 
shade now by excitement—at the ripe, red 
lips, the exquisite’ Hebe-like glow of young 
innocent beauty. and the soft, misty light of 
the beautitul violet eyes,so tender and tri- 
umphant in the light of the secret madame 
failed to read. She did wonder. as she scanned 
this beautiful Dorothy. what had happened to 
develop something—she could scarcely tell 
what —of new and enchanting charm which 
surrounded her protéée like a halo. * It is the 
touch of | rench grace and finish, Monsieur 
de (irandvilliers will be charmed at the suc- 
cess of his sugyestion.”’ thought madame. To 
Estelle she only said.“ You are delizhtfully 
fresh. my dear. A young girl should always 
be fresh—that is your line at present. - Later 
on you can be distinguished, spirituelle, aplen- 
did, if you will"”—madame glanced compla- 
cently at the reflection of her own magnificent 
Pompadour figure in the nearest mirror— 
‘but, whilst you are young, you must, before 
all things, be fresh. Do your best. then, to 
preserve that bloom, that naiveté, that—— I 
don’t know what it is,” madame said to herself, 
with a puzzled looking-over again of her pro- 
trqé “that radiance,” she concluded, aloud, 
“which belongs to your youth.” 

Then madame received her fur-lined sortie 
de bal from the hands of Florine, and led the 
way to the carriage. 

Madame de lHeaupretre’s salons were 
crowded with all the great world of Paris. 
Vrinces and dukes jostled each other on the 
wide staircases : foreign ambassadors, literary 
celebrities, distinguished names of all nation- 
alities, played their part in the grand pageant. 
And amongst them all—the magnificent Cleo- 
patras. ideal Marie Stuarts, Louis-(,uatorze 
marquises. and stately ladies of every age and 
history—the lovely young English girl was 
conspicuous. Conspicuous also was the hom- 
age of the Ituc de Grandvilliers, and the deli 
cate and significant compliment conveyed by 
his splendid ‘arl of Leicester costume was 
not overlooked. A fine-looking man tor his 
years, although well past middle age,frich, in- 
fluential and a widower, his choice of a second 





wife excited an immense amount of interest 
and discussion Estelie herself. excited, amused 
by the splendid and novel scene—a tancy ball 
being as it happened quite a new experience 
to her-—-was happily unconscious of what was 
being freely discu-sed around her. 

She was at her ease with Monsieur de Grand- 
villiers this evening. The suspicions she had 
had of a special interest in his intentions were 
lulled to rest. He conversed with her as he 
might have conversed with her aunt; he was 
agreeable, well-intormed, and she was grati- 
tied by the partiality he dvclared for her dear 
native country She was of! her guard: and, 
as she smiled at his sallies and the sensitive 
color came and went over the satin smoothness 
ot her tair cheek. the lookers-on misjudged 
her. believing that she listened. well pleased, 
to the duke’s suit. He flattered himself that 
he was making progress-and she had been 
hard to win. this coy English demoiselle. Mon- 
sieur de Grandvilliers was piqued and stimu- 
lated by difficulties which were a new ex- 
perience to him. 

She had adopted his suggestion for her dress, 
and Monsieur de Grandvilliers accepted this 
as a positive encouragement. She had thought 
the matter so insignificant ; besides, such sug- 
gestions were common conversation in her 
aunt’s salon, when a fancy ball was in pros- 
pect. She considered that she had left the de- 
cision of her character to Madame de Rouge- 
mont, too occupied with other thoughts and 
hopes to be very solicitous as to the result. 
Ot course; now that the time had arrived, she 
was woman enough to be pleased with the re- 
sult and young enough to enjoy the brilliant 
scene with its novel character and amusing 
incidents. 

“If we can only get safely through this 
evening, I shall breathe freely.” Madame de 
Kougemont said more than once to herseit, see 
ing how near to fruition all her hopes concern- 
ing Monsieur de Grandvilliers evidently were. 
* Monsieur le Duc once secured. the rest will 
follow. =he will see how impossible this 
wretched aftair is. I must tell her to-morrow 
before any one else has time to blurt it out. 
Then | will take her away until the first 
shock is over ; it will be simple enough to an- 
nounce that she is ill—that i am ill—anything 
—any one—that we need rest and quiet. We 
can hide ourselves somewhere for a time ; the 
game is worth tle candle. Then the whole 
thing will have blown over. and Estelle, set 
free from that unlucky affair. wiil be ready to 
listen to Monsieur le Duc’s proposals. Sucha 
brilliant prospect will surely captivate her 
then. and a heart at the rebound is easily 
caught. She will be ready tora new interest : 
and. the heart having once been disappointed, 
ambition will have all the better chance; that 
at least cannot be a failure.’’ madame decided 
triumphantly as she rearranged her emeralds. 

Her worldly heart beat anxiously as she 
saw Estelle dancing with one after another of 
their English acquaintance. The news was in 
all the t-nglish papers : the affair was making 
a@ great sensation in England. What so prob- 
able as that Kstelle’s partners should speak of 
it to her as one of the sensation-tupics of 
the day? Several of them knew Mervyn per- 
sonally. knew, too, that he was on madame’s 
visiting list, even if. as madame devoutly 
prayed. they knew nothing more. A touch 
might shatter at once the fragile fabric of 
madame’s Alnaschar like dream. The terrible 
story thus suddenly presented to Estelie, there 
would be a scene. an esclandre, which all 
mad&me’s tact and savoir faire might not be 
able to hush up. Monsieur de Grandvilliers 
might be lost in the exposure. 

Madame trembled with anxiety as the 
hours, so heavily weighted with pleasure. 

assed on. At last the crowd began to thin a 
ittle ; the evening was drawiny to a close—- 
without disaster. madame thought triumph- 
antly, as she prepared to make her adieux to 
the hostess. 

Where was Estelle? At the refreshment- 
buffet probably. Madame waited patiently for 
some minutes, and then she dispatched one of 
her satellites in search of the missing Dorothy. 

* Sir Charles has taken her tor an ice or a 
cup of soup.”’ madame said. “I saw her with 
him for the last dance, and he is keeping her 
thoughtlessly away from me too long.”’ 

sir Charles was an old married man, safe 
enough even for the more rigid code ot French 
etiquette. but madame felt impatient. What 
might not Sir Charles be telling Estelle? 

But Sir Charles was innocent of telling her 
anything. He had merely left her in a little 
entresol, cool and green with flowers and 
ferns, and a dropping tountain hidden in their 
midst—a sort of Arcadian bower through 
which they were passing on their way back 
to the ballroom. Just as they reached this 
tragrant nook Estelle discovered that she had 
left her fan at the buffel, and Sir Charles hast- 
ened back to recover it, leaving Dorothy half- 
hidden behind the spreading leaves of a large 
tropical fern. enjoying the coolness and fra- 
grance and the softly-shaded lights shining 
dim!ly through green shadows. 

She was alone in the apartment: the crowd 
had lessened. Through the draped porliére 
floated the sound of waltz music. its minor key 
breathing a soft sadness underly'ng the gayer 
strain reaching to where kstelle was hidden 
amongst the foliage of her bower, with the 
soft light shimmering greenly through the 
fern fronds. and the purling of the water 
making a liquid melody of accompaniment to 
the more distant sounds. 

Two young attachés.the one dressed as a 
Turk, the other in a rich Hungarian costume. 
were leaning against the portiere just within 
the ballroom Their backs were towards Ks- 
telle. who was herself invisible. Their voices 
penetrated to her ears through the yearning 
harmony ot the valse. 

“Horrid nuisance for Mervyn!’ the Turk 
was sayin’, in adrawling somewhat aflected 
tone. ‘Some of those horrid |‘adical papers 
ever pretend to say hedid it, you know. Most 
unpleasant sort of thing for a fellow !” 


“ Yes,” said the other, shortly. 

“He comes into a swinging fortune by his 
father’s death,’ remarked the Turk. “The 
Fold General kept a very tight hand on the 
} purse-strings whilst he lived. It will be a 
great change for Mervyn.” 

“Yes ; 1 hear he is awfully cut up—and no 
wonder!” said the other. ‘“ He was over here 
¢just before ; in fact, he was on his way baek 
trom Paris when it happened.” 

“It was deucedly awkward. 
it will ever be cleared up?’ 

“Its an unpleasant sort of thing to hang 
over a man ail his life,” answered his com- 
panion, gravely. 

-*‘lo a morbid sort of fellow I suppose it 
would be,” responded the Turk. “ But Mervyn 
will scarcely let itcrush him. |should say. His 
brother-officers stood by dim splendidly ; and 
he’s the sort of fellow his friends will stand 
“py. Capital good fellow always. I suppose 
he'll get married now. He was awfully hard 
hit with Miss Verney. I thought he meant it.’ 

‘*Miss Verney flies at higher game, I fancy,” 
his friend replied. 

“ Yes, I am atraid poor Mervyn is nowhere,” 
answered the Turk. “ The strawberry-leaves 
generally win the day in these cases.’’ 

At that moment Sir Charles Howard re- 
turned, fan in hand. 

“] am sorry,” he said, “to have been so 
long, but one of the men had put the fan care- 
fully away, and then put himself away. I had 
to hunt him up. Here is your property, Mistress 
Vernon, safe and sound. 1am afraid you are 
tired.” For, as Dorothy emerged from the 
green shadow, he saw that the rich bloom had 
faded from her cheeks, leaving her white as 
marble. ” 

“Yes.”’ she said, faintly, “I am tired. My 
aunt will be looking for me. I am afraid.” 

The two attuchés. each with a bow. moved 
aside as she passed. quite unconscious how 
near she had been to them and their conversa- 
tion. Madame de Rougemont rose quickly 
trom her seat at sight of her. Madame’s heart 
sank like lead. 

“Some idiot has told her!’ she said. “I 
ought not to have permitted her out of my 
sight.” 

I feel very guilty,” said Sir Charles. “I 
took Miss Dorothy away blooming, and | have 
brought her back without her roses. Mea 
culpa, mea culpa!’ And Sir Charles, who re- 
presented Friar Tuck. bent his head in humble 
penitence before Lorothy’s chaperone. 

“It is late,” remarked madame. hurriedly, 
whilst Estelle tried to falter out a few inar- 
ticulate words, “ and we are both tired—tired 
to death,” she added.a little impatiently. “Sir 
Charles. will you be so good as to ask for my 
carriage ?” 

Monsieur de Grandvilliers came up, bowing 
protoundly and offering his arm to madame. 
Estelle tollowed, white and shivering. passing 
through the splendid salons as in a dream, re- 
turning mechanically the parting salutations 
of her acquaintance, and allowing the duc to 
wrap her with a solicitude which did not 
escape the watchful eyes of the bystanders. 

* Adieu. mademvuiselle ; au revoir /’’ said he, 
pressing the little hand in English fashion as 
he said it. And Estelle, unconscious of any 
significance in the tone and words. too con- 
tused and wretched to know what was hap- 
pening. repeated after him: 

« Adieu. monsieur: au revoir!” 

Then she gathered herself up in a corner of 
the carriage and, hiding her face in her 
hands, tried to think of what she had heard ; 
whilst madame. dreading an explanation at 
that time and in that place. after a demonstra- 
tive yawn or two and a petulant *‘ How tired 
] am!’ settled herself to sleep through the 
long drive home. 

What had happened to Mervyn? was Es- 
telle’s agonized thought. What was this mis- 
fortune which had come upon him, and of 
which all the world knew save herself? What 
were those hints of something worse than mis- 
fortune— vague, unexplained hints, of which 
all save herself seemed to comprehend the 
meaning ? 

The silence which she had justified by every 
argument love could suggest had, then, a ter- 
rible meaning! She pressed her hands tightly 
on her throbing temples and tried to calm her 
beating heart, as wild possibilities, each one 
far from the truth, presented themselves to 
her terrified imagination. Another thought, 
ore of infinite pain, stole in to add to her misery 
and bewilderment. Her lover had become 
rich; the obstacle to their happiness—his 
poverty—had been removed, and he had not 
told her. 

What element of suffering, perhaps of self- 
reproach, was there inthis sudden death to 
make him shrink from announcing it to her? 
She, who had known only the tenderest love 
from her own parents, could understand that the 
shock of his father’s loss would be a great one 
to him, that he might turn away in his first 
grief trom any happiness it brought him. But 


I wonder if 


loved one another, should be apartin the great 
sorrows or events of their lives. Had his 
father, on his death bed. forbidden their mar- 
riage. and was he struggling to obey the cruel 
command? She could think of nothing else 
with power to keep them apart now: and 
against such a posthumous tyranny she rebelled 
with all her heart. asking indignantly one mo- 
ment despairingly the next why a dead man's 
malice should have power to ruin the lives of 
those lett behind him. 

* He is a queer. obstinate old fellow,” Tem- 
pest had said to her: and there had been 
something in his manner when he spoke of his 
father which had given her quick perception 
an insight into the difficulties her lover had to 
contend with. 

But there had beena hint of something dark, 
mysterious perhaps ds raceful. in the con- 
versation she had overheard just now. Her 
heart stood still with a nameless fear and 





terror as she recalled the grave, even solemn 
tone of one of the young men. 


she could not understand that they two, who ' 
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“1 wonder if it will ever be cleared up?” 
“Some of those horrid Radical papers pretend 
to say he did it!” ‘it’s an unpleasant sort of 
thing to hang over a man all his lite.’ These 
sentences rang in her ears. 
mean? What was there in the look which 
Madame de Rougemont cast upon her. ques- 
tioning, frightened. as Fstelle’s awakened 
fears read it, which seemed to be in harmony 
wita these ?, 


terrible vague fear clutched at her heart and 
stifled her breath, or she would have cried 
aloud to Madame de Rougemont to tell her at 
once what this horrible thing which she was 
hiding from her was. But no words could 
reach her parched lips ; they died struggling 
in her throat. 

“Though guilt and shame were on thy 
name.’’ What made these words come to her 
just then? They hovered round her like 
wicked imps. they whispered in her ears, they 
tormented her with malicious repetition. 


(To be continued.) 








THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS. 


| per several years the Emperors of Germany and 

Austria and the Czar of Russia were in the 
habit of meeting each other for a few hours almost 
every Autumn. Courtiers invariably announced 
that these occasions were but the fulfillment of an 
affectionate desire of the three cousins to have a 
friendly chat, and declared that the results could 
be naught but pacific for the countries interested. 
Politicians, however, looking upon the group of 
sovereigns, each accompanied by his chief adviser, 
pretended to derive grave apprehensions concern- 
ing the peace of Europe from these meetings, and 
made the most of their inferences, 

A few weeks ago an interview was arranged be- 
tween the venerable William of Germany and the 
terror-stricken Alexander of Russia, and after the 
publication of purposely misleading programmes, 
they saluted each other with the royal kiss in the 
saloon of the German tmperial yacht Hohenzollern, 
lying ata safe distance off Dantzic. Much, tt 1s said, 
aga nst his will, the Emperor prevailed on the Czar 
to accompany him to the city fur a few minutes, 
but ‘hey were spent with evident anxiety, although 
the place was stroogly guarded by troups and trusty 

lice. 

' No harm having come of this visit, negotiations 
were opened, for political purposes, to secure a meet- 
ing between the Czar and the Emperor of Austria, 
and, doubtless, by the time this paper is in the 
hands of the reader, the stealthily arranged and 
securely protected event will have been accom- 
plished. At the time of writing, extraordinary meas- 
ures were being taken at Wursaw, in anticipation of 
the imperial Interview, to insure the safety of the 
Czar. For the last forinight officials had been em- 
ployed in finding out the names of all the Inhabit- 
ants who had resided in the town for less than six 
months. All newcomers were closely watched, and 
in several of the smaller hoteis travelers have had 
their luggage searched by the police. The streets 
are pairolled day and night by mounted police. 
Thirty thousand men of all arms are camping out- 
side the town, The Governor, General Albedinsky, 
has left his quarter- at the fortress to live in the 
Palace of Luzinski, where the imperial residence is 
being | repared for the reception of the Czar. All 
the squares of the town are being hurriedly cleaned, 
and the public monuments, which were ina bad 
condition, are being repaired, 

The Emperor Francis Joseph had, up to the 
time of writing, refused to go to Warsaw, giving 
as a reason that it was unnecessary to make a great 
political demonstration where a friendly visit was 
alone intended, and it is said that his objection to 
Warsaw is based alsoon the unnecessary risk which 
the Czar would run on account of the Emperor of 
Austria. The Czar, however, has striven hard to 
persuade his {mperial cousin to stay two or three 
days With him in the beautiful palace of the Polish 
kings, a miniature combination of Versailles and 
the Trianon. 

As al present arranged, it is believed the inter- 
view will take place on the 9th of October, at Granica 
pronounced Granitza), @ frontier village on the 
kussian or Polish territory. It is situated on a hilly 
ground of sandy soil, where nothing but pine-trees 
are to be seen. A rippling brook divides Austria 
from Poland. The meeting of the two Emperors is 
to take place in the railway station, a good-sized 
dwelling, where passports and luggage are exam- 
ined. The Czar hopes that Francis Joseph will be 
persuaded to goto Warsaw when he has got as far 
as Granica. But in the event of the Emperor of 
Austria persisting in his refusal, the Czar has given 
orders to get ready his splendid hunting castle at 
Shiernievice, a small town of between five and six 
thousand inhabitants, at two hours’ distance from 
Warsaw and about six hours from Granica. 








THE INTERNATIONAL COTTON 
EXHIBITION. 


HE great International Cotton Exhibition in 
Oglethorpe Park, Atlanta, Ga., was opened ac- 
cording to promise on Wednesday, October 5th, with 
services rendered more than usually impressive by 
reuson of the murder of President Garfield, who had 
agreed to be present and make an address, 

On the speakers’ stand were Director-general 
Kimball, Governor Colquitt, Bishop Elliottof Texas, 
ex-Governor-Vance of North Carolina, Daniel Voor- 
hees, of Indiana, and N. J. Hammond, of Atlanta. 
The vast assem blage was called to order by Governor 
Colquitt, and prayer was delivered by Right Rev. R. 
W. B. Eliott, Bishop of Texas. Director-general 
Kimball, in a brief speech, then presented the 
buildings and grounds to the Exposition Associa- 
tion. Governor Colquitt, in accepting the tender of 
the buildings and grounds, said that he doubted 
whether the energy bestowed on the work had ever 
been exceeded. After nrusic by the Fifth Artillery 
Rand, ex-Governor Zebulon B. Vance of North 
Carolina delivered an address of welcome. The 
incident of the day was Senator Voorhees’s speech, 
At its close the Exposition Ode, written by Paul 
H. Hayne, of Georgia, was read by N. J. Hammond, 
The Hallelujah Chorus, directed by Mr. C. M. Cady, 
of Georgia, followed, and then Governor Colquitt 
declared the Exposition opened, and invited its in- 
spection by the world. A. T, Goshorn, Manager of 
the International Exposition; Governor Vance, Mr. 
Voorhees and Dtrector-general Kimball assisted 
Governor Colquitt in starting the machinery. Gov- 
ernor Colquitt gave a reception at the Governor’s 
mansion to the invited visitors to the Exposition in 
the evening. 

The main building 18 in many respects @ novel 
structure. It was devised by Mr. William H. 
H. Whiting, of Boston, with direct reference to 
its adaptability as a model cotton factory when 
the exhibition closes, It has already been adopted 
In many of ite features by several large cotton 
manufacturing establishments, although never 
in the precise form of a Greek cross, on which 


What did they | 


| tached building at the side and near by. 





é |} est economy. 
Something had happened to Mervyn. some- | 


thing which her aunt was afraid to tell her. A | 





mee this building is constructed. This form 
ends itself to the purpose of cotton manufac- 
ture in the best manner; the carding department 
being placed in one wing with a picker department 
alongside ina detached bullding, the warp-spinning 
in another, the weft-spinning opposite, and the 
weaving department in the fourth wing of the cross 
opposite the carding, with a cloth-room in 4 de- 
In a mill 
constructed upon this plan the stock will be carried 
from each machine to the next with the least 
amount of handling, and, therefore, with the great- 
The general plan of construc- 
tion consists of a frame-work for both floor and 
roof of heavy timbers on centres, sustained by 
rows of posts twenty-four fect apart from side to 
side; the floor plank and roof plank being two and 
& half or three inches thick, and the top floor one 
inch thick, 

The building is 750 feet long by 100 feet wide, with 
@ transept consisting of north and south wings, 
each 400 feet by 96 feet. In the centre is the cele- 
brated Corilss engine that was used at the Centen- 
nial. This turns the machinery in the main part 
of the building. In the north wing of the transept 
is the Harris engine, and the Porter-Allen is in the 
south wing. There are no partitions dividing these 
wings from the main hall. Every foot of space in 
this hall is engaged, and, a8 more applicants came 
afier all was granted, another building has been 
added to it. 

Between the main building and the south annex 
rises avn Immense brick smokestack, and on each 
side of it, near the top, is a design in excellent 
colors of a crown resting on a cotton-stalk, covered 
with full bol!s of snowy cotton. After leaving the 
main building, or Machinery Halli, the largest 
building on the grounds, the next house in a cir- 
cular tour, is the restaurant. East of this is the 
railroad building, 200 by 50 feet, with an annex of 
80 by 50 feet. 

A very important auxiliary building is that mod- 
eled after the one at the Ce. ‘ennial Exhibition of 
1876, in which the products of agriculture and mine- 
rals of Kansas and Colorado were displayed. In this 
building are gathered samples of the iron, coal, 
gold, zinc, tin, lead and copper ore and corundum, 
all of which are found in great abundance in the 
Appalachian chain, which constitutes so large a 
part of the middle section of the Southern States, 
To these are added salt and sulphur, the materials 
used in the manufacture of alkali. This collection 
constitutes av exhibition of minerals that cannot 
be exceeded in quantity, purity or variety on any 
other section of equal area of the habitable globe 
known W geologists. 

To the extreme south of the grounds is the ** truck 
patch.” The severe drought of the Summer has in- 
jured it greatly, but it is still an interesting feature 
of the exposition, This patch shows successive 
crops of cotion of the upland sea island, Japanese 
and Egyptian varieties. Also crops of other essen- 
tially Southern products of ribbon cane, sorghum 
cane, ramie, rice, Jute, lucerne, Chinese and African 
millet, and the Georgia goober or peanut. The 
cotton is just beginning w open, and cotton-picking 
will be daily work during the entire exhibition. 

The next special day of importance will be the 
27th of October, known as Governors’ Day, from the 
fact that the Governors who attend the Yorktown 
Centennial, accom panied by their escorts, will come 
in special trains to the Exposition. The Connecticut 
regiment will come with the Governors. 

, The special weckly exhibitions will occur as fol- 
OWs: 

Fruits and flowers, commencing October 25th, 1881. 

Cattle and mules, commencing November Ist, 1881. 

Sheep and swine, commencing November 8th, 1881. 

_ show of dogs, commencing November I5th, 
1881. 

Poultry, etc., commencing November 22d, 1881. 

Dairy products, commencing November 29th, 1881. 








BALTIMORE’S NEW WATER SUPPLY. 


HE oriole celebration in Baltimore on the 10th, 
llth and 12th of October, was distinguished 
mainly by the formal opening of the new water 
works, Just completed at a cost of $4,655,077, on the 
first day. In 1850 the water works, built bya private 
corporation, were purchased by the city, and an 
effort was made to increase the supply of water. 
After many delays the work of utilizing Jones Falla, 
81x miles distant from the city, was begun in 1858; 
but in a few years the quantity of water so obtained 
proved inadequate, and a conflict sprang up among 
interested parties concerning the projects suggested 
for placing thecity beyond the possibility of a water 
famine. Wise counsels, however, prevailed in the 
long run, and the result is the admirable system 
ceremoniously opened for use on Monday last, 
From Loch Raven on the Gunpowder River, where 
the new system really begins, down to the high ser- 
vice engine-house on Druid Lake, the entire work 
possesses very interesting features of engineering 
skill. From Lock Raven to Lake Montebello the 
water passes through a tunnel seven miles in length 
and ten feet in diameter, which alone cost nearly 
$2,000,000, five miles of the distance having to be cut 
through solid gueiss. Of the,{wo great reservoirs 
one has a atorage capacity of 600,000,000 gallons, and 
the other of 265,000,000. 

On tne first day of the celebration thers was a 
grand precession of local and visiting military, the 
fire department with full apparatus, and the police. 
Immediately after the procession passed through 
Monument Square and was dismissed the interest 
ing exercises attending the introduction of the water 
from the Gunpowder Kiver supply into the city 
began. Mayor Latrobe turned on the water into the 
grand fountain of millions of sprays constructed 
about the Battle Monument. In the evening the 
beautiful fountain was illuminated in prismatic 
colors by calcium lights arranged about the square. 

On the second day there was an afternoon concert 
by Gilmore’s Band, and on the third a street 
pageant, an elaborate display of fireworks and a 
ball and banquet, in honor of the French guests, 








THE NATION’S FRENCH GUESTS. 


HE representatives of the Republic of France, 

who had been specially invited to take part in 

the celebration of the Centennial of Lord Oorn- 

wallis’s surrender at Yorktown, Va., as guests of 

the nation, reached New York on Wednesday morn- 
ing, after a rather stormy voyage. 

It was intended to transfer the party from the 
steamship Canada to the United States man-of-war 
Tennessee, Dut the captain of the Cunada did not 
think it safe because of the heavy sea running at 
the time. So the Committee of Reception went on 
board the Canada, The guests, representing both 
the French Government and the offigers who par 
ticipated in the batile of Yorkt wn, a 
welcomed to the United States by Ass Secre- 
tary Hill, after which each delegate was Introduced 
to several members of the committee by General 
Boulanger. A pleasant hour was passed in in- 
forma! speech-making, getting acquainted, and 
in discussing the several objects of interest in 
the harbor. The sepechee were allin French, The 
Canaa was escorted up the bay. Preceding it were 
the United States ships Aearsarce and Vandalia. It 
was flanked on one side by the 7’nnessee, and on the 
other by the Yantic, while the two French men-of- 
war, the frigate Mapicienne and the ram Lumont 
d@’ Orvilie, followed close behind. Every tug, steam- 
boat and sailing craft that had a French or Ameri 
can flag hoisted it as soon as the fleet made its ap- 





The following is a complete list of the French 
visitors : 

M. le Commandant Lichtenstein, representing the 
President of the French Republic. 

Representing the Army—M. le Général Boulanger, 
M le Oolonel Bossan, M. le Lieutenant-Colonel 
Blondel, M. le Commandant Bureaux de Pusy, M. le 
Capitaine Mason, M. le Lieutenant Pourcet de 
Sahune. 

Representing the Navy—M. le Capitaine de Vais- 
seau Cuvelier de Cuverville, M. le Capitaine de 
Fregate Descamps, M. le Lieutenant de Vaisseau 
Schilling, M. le Lieutenant d’Infanterie de Marine 
Comte de Grasse. 

Representing the Foreign Office—M. de Corcelle, 
Secretaire d’Ambassade; M. H. Boulard Pouque- 
ville, Secretaire d'Ambassade 

Representing the Department of Public Instruc- 
tlon—M. F. Regamey. 

Invited Guests—M. le Marquis de Rochambeau, 
Mme la Marquise de Rocham beau, Mme. Loyseau, 
Mme. Mason et enfant, M le Comte de Beaumont, 
M, Gaston de Sahune, M. le Marquis Laur de ‘Les- 
trade, M. le Vicomte de Noallles, M. le Vicomte 
d’Haussonville, M, le Comte d’Olonne, M. d’Obonne, 
fils; M. le Vicomte Henri d’Aboville, M. le Vicomte 
Christian d’Aboville. 

The Marquis de Rochsmbeau, the Vicomte 
d’Haussonville, Genera) Boulanger, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Blondel, Captain Mason, Captain Descamps, 
Lieutenant Sh lling and M. de Corcelle have all veen 
in America before. 

The visitors were transferred from the steamship 
to the revenue cutter Chand er and landed at Pier 1, 
North River, where Mrs. Horace Russel] and Mrs- 
John Austin Stevens, of the Ladies’ Reception Com- 
mittee, stood to welcome the ladies among the visit- 
ors, Elghteen open carriages received the party, 
and the Seventh Regiment formed an escort. 

The Seventh Regiment Band struck up the air of 
the “‘ Marseillaise ’ asthe order ‘Carry arms"’ was 
given by C.lone! Clark. Nine companies of the 
regiment led the way, then came the guests seated 
in open carriages, and lastly, another company of 
the regiment. The carriages began to move in a 
double line at a little before noon, and reached 
Madison Square at one o'clock. Along the line of 
march many buildings displayed the French colors 
flying at full-mast. The American flag was also 
floating from the top of nearly every store, hotel 
and private house. 

Arriving at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, the visitors 
were taken to one of the large parlors on the second 
floor, overlooking Madison Square. The parlors 
were beautifully draped with flags. The arched 
doorway had on one side a large American flag 
hanging from the top and neatly fastened along the 
side; while on the other side of the entrance was 
an equally large French flag similarly arranged. 
The parlor reserved for the ladies of the party was 
even more tastefully decorated. In addition 
several smaller flags of both nations, there was an 
abundance of roses, smilax, palms and ferns, artis- 
tically arranged. There were also several large 
baskets of flowers sent by prominent persons. 

On Thursday morning the party took carriages to 
the foot of West ‘Twenty-third Street, where a revenue 
cutter transferred them to the flagship Tennesser to 
return the official call of Admiral Wyman. From 
the Tenness-e they went to the French flagship 
Magicienne, where they took breakfast with Admiral 
Haléjon. As the transfers were inade the party re- 
ceiyed suitable salutes from the war vessels of both 
countries. Early in the afternoon they returned to 
the city for the State’s reception. 

At three o’clock Governor Cornell and bis staff 
gave the visitors, who were in full uniform, a for- 
mal reception. The formalities were simple, The 
Governor welcomed them in the name of the State 
of New York. The preparation for the review of the 
First Divirion of the National Guard by the Gover- 
nor and the guests were complete, and the move- 
ments were carried out satisfactorily. French flags 
were waving. from the staffs of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, the Hotel Brunswick, the Victoria, Delmont- 
co’s, and many buildings in Fifth Avenue above 
Twenty sixth Street. A reviewing stand, seating 500 
persons, had been erected near the Worth monu- 
ment, which was festooned with scarlet velvet, em- 
broidered with gold, while the front and the sides 
were concealed with large national! flags, the colors 
of France and the United States flying from all 
points. Company K, of the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment, had been detailed to guard the entrance to 
the stand. Superintendent Walling and Inspector 
Thorne had personal charge of 250 policemen to 
keep back the crowds which lined the avenue from 
Central Park to Twentieth Street, and filled all 
available standing room within sight of the re- 
viewing stand. 

The First Division, Major-General Shaler com- 
manding, consisting of the brigades which were 
commanded by General Ward and General Varian, 
formed in line in Fifth Avenue, the right resting 
in Fiftieth Street When the line was formed the 
French delegates, Assistant Secretary of State Hitt, 
Governor Cornell and the Keception Committee were 
driven in open carriages from the hotel to the Park, 
and reviewed the troops, who extended from Tuirty- 
eighth Street to Fifty-eighth Street. The reviewing 
party then returned, and the members took their 
places at the south end of the stand. Governor Uor 
nell was supported by the following members of his 
staff: Major-General Frederick Townsend, Adijutant- 
General; Brigadier-Geueral Robert 8S. Oliver, I[n- 
spector-General; Brigadier-General Lloyd Aspin- 
wall, Engineer-in- Chief, and Brigadier -General 
Horace Russell, Judge Advocate General. Major- 
General Hancock and staff and Admiral Wymanand 
staff were also present. When Genera! Hancock 
alighted from his carriage he was received with 
long and loud cheering. 

At 4:20 the parade began to cross the line of re- 
view. There were over 5,000 nen in line, Each 
regiment was preceded by its band, and several of 
the bands played the “ Marsellaise "* in honor of 
the visitors. The Sixty ninth Regiment Band elicited 
much applause by suddenly breaking inw the 
French air, inserting several bars of “ Yankee 
Doodle,” and as suddenly returning to the original 
air. All the flags were furled and draped in honor 
of the late Commander-in-chief of the Army. The 
parade was three-quarters of an hour in passing 
the stand, after which the guests and committee 
returned to the reception parlor in the hotel. 

By invitation of President Gorman, of the Fire 
Department, Engine House No, 14 was visited late 
on Thursday night, and the gong was struck to show 
the training of the men and horses, The party 
then went to the Lafayetie statue in Union Square, 
when President Gorman rang the alarm. which was 
answered by two trucks and three engines. 

On Friday morning the United States men-of-war 
Krarsarge and Vandaira took the visitors, the Recep- 
tion Committee and two hundred invited guests to 
West Point, where they were appropriately received 
by General Howard and staff. After dinner there 
were a special parade and drill of the cadets, and 
in the evening a hop was given at Cozzens’s, From 
West Point the party went to Niagara Falls, and 
thence to Baltimore, to take part in the Oriole cele- 
bration. 


Solitary Punishment. 


SOLITARY confinement as a punishment for 
crime is again being tried in various parts of Eu- 
rope, especially in Belgium and Italy. It is to be 
introduced into Hungary. The plan of confine- 
ment is described by a London paper: ‘Cella of 
sheet-iron are being constructed that aresomewhat 
of the nature of cages; over the door and overhead 
there is a network of heavy wire. A number of 
cells are placed side by side in one large room of a 
prison, The inmates can see nothing of each 
other, and no conversation is permitted, Youthful 
prisoners are especially subjected to this mode of 
confinement at night and during other non-work- 
ing hours, the object being to prevent the demoral- 
izing influences resulting from imprisonment in 
common,"’ 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tue Princess Louise will sail from Liverpool for 
Canada on October 20th. 


Sicnor Mario, the eminent tenor, is now in 
London on a visit to his daughters. 


Merssonrer, the painter, has undergone & 
severe but successful operation for stone. 


Marvin, the bigamist and forger, was sentenced 
in Richmond last week, upon pleas of guilty, to ten 
years’ imprisoument 


Liszt bas been ill, but has now recovered, and 
is going to Rome to celebrate his seventieth birthday on 
the 22d of this month. 


Ham Wuire, a noted highwayman of Texas, re- 
cently arrested in New Mexico, has heen sentenced to the 
penitentiary for ninety-nine years. 


A Lownpon correspondent says a project is 
mooted among the Americans in London to build @ 
church in memory of the late President Gartield 


Cotone, Witttam Preston Jounson, of Vir- 
ginia, bas gone to Louisiana to enter Opoo bis duties as 
President of the State University at Baton Rouge 


Ex-Senator Hannipay Hamurn, of Maine, 
bas accepted the appointment of Minister to Spain, 
which President Garfelad made the day before he was 
shot. 

Tue Duke of Saxe-Meiningen has decorated 
Henry Irving with the Kaigbt Cross of the Ducal Saxe 
Ernestine House Order, in recoguition of his services to 
the dramatic art. 


Tus King of Siam has done a graceful thing in 
preseuting to the National Museum at Washington a 
number of articles iliustrating the life, manners and cus- 
toms of the Siamese. 


Tue Czar has warned the members of his suite 
to be prepared to accumpany bim at a momvnot’s notice 
to the Austrian frontier, where he expects to meet the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. : 


Tue Catholic Bishop Keane, of Virginia, will con- 
duct at Yorktown, on the morning of the 16th, « service 
io memory of the Frencu officers and soldiers who fougnt 
there beside the Americans. 


Harry Garriep, the late: President's oldest 
son, will, after graduating at Wiiliams, gu to Cleveland 
to practice law. Harry and his brother James are de- 
voted to their feeble old grandmother; James especiully 
watches over her closely, aod bis mother says that this 
has always been bis way. 


Appt Hassan Bry, an Egyptian official, who 
lately visited Geveral Merrill, of Audover, N. H., bas 
presented to bis host a slight acknowledgment of bis 
bospitality in the shupe of the mummy of a Pr acess of 
the house of Rameses II. Mr. Merril is building a t wer 
near bis bouse, one story of which is to contain the 
princess and other curiosities. 


Tus late Mrs. James McGraw Fiske, wife of 
Professor Fiske, of Cornell University, left $300,000 to 
her busband, $200,000 to the University asa library 
fund, $40.000 for the establishment of a hospital for the 
students, $50,000 for the care of the McGraw buil jing, 
besides numerous private and public bequests, the 
residue of the estate to go to the University. 


Mr. James E. Taytor, of the art staff of Frank 
Leslie's Publ'shing House, bas received an order to paint 
for the United States Army Headquarters a picture ia 
water colors of ‘‘ The Cross og of the Big Blark by the 
Fifteenth Corps on the oight of May 17th, 1863." The 
size of the picture will be -8x24 inches, and t will be 
a companion to Mr. Taylor's picture, now in the War 
Department, of the Grand Army Review in Washington 
at the close of the Rebeliion. 


Tus Corporation of Lonijon is going to give 
Mr. Gladstone a gold box coptaining an address ask.og 
him to sit for a marble bust to be placed in the Gatld- 
hall. The compliment ts altogether apart from p>»litical 
or party considerations, the majority of the members 
of the corporation being Conservatives Among the 
few public men to whom a somewhat similar honor has 
been accorded have beep William Pitt, Earl Grey, Sir 
Robert Peel, Paimerston, Canning, Earl Russell, Cobden 
and Beaconsfield. 


Tue literary societies of the Indiana University 
at Bloomington recently selected Col. Robert [nversoll 
as orator for commeocement. The facuity will oot per- 
mit him to come. The students say he shxill The 
faculty bas power to prevent bis coming. On the other 
hand, the students can rent a hall and invite him. 
This they threaten to do if Ingersoll ts not permitted by 
the faculty to come. Both students and citizens are 
beginning to wax warm, and it promises to be a big 
quarrel. Quarrels bave taken place heretofore, aod both 
students and faculty have shown themselves to be of good 
metal 


Or the staff of surgeons who have been in 
charge of Presiveut Garfield, three were at the scene of 
Mr Lincoln’s death, General Barnes, Dr. Blas, who 
was then in the army apd bad charee of an immense 
hospital, and Dr. Robert Reybura. who was then in the 
army, and while not actually preset in the room of the 
suflerer, was in waiting io ap adjoining room as an 
agsisiant to Dr Bliss In addition to this, the strange 
Comeidence goes further, as among ihe other medical 
men who, at times, were by President Garfield's bedside, 
and who were also with Mr. Lincoln, are Surgeon Basil 
Norris, United States Army, and Dr. N. S. L acola. 


Hon. Newtson W. Atpricn, of Providence, whe 
has just been elected to the United States Senate to 
succeed the late Geveral Burnside, is a native of Foster, 
R L, born tn 1841, but from bis infancy until 1858 
he resided at Killingly, Conn. He then removed te 
Providence, and has since been eagaged chiefly in 
mercsntile pursuits, io which he bas amassed a satis- 
factory competence H's political training began ia 
toe Providence City Council, from which he graduated 
to the Legislature, where he was Speaker of the House 
in 1876, and thence he was elected to Congress in 1878. 
He is a man of much ability. Senator Aldrich is also 
grand commander of the Kaights Templar of Massa- 
chusetts and Rbode Island. 


Onrrvary.—September 30th — John P. Gross, 
Pb.D . Superiutendeat of the Public Scnools of Piaina- 
field, N J., and a well-known educationaliet October 
lst—Timothy K. Earle, Probibition nominee for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Massachusetts, at Worcester, aged 58. 
October 3d—Henry F. Durant, founder and pastor of 
Wellesley (Masa) College, and formerly law periner of 
Rufus Choate, at Boston, aged 59 Octoder 4th — 
Fletcher U. Harper, a member of the firm of Harper 
Brothers, aged 33 ; Orson Pratt, one of the first mem- 
bere of the Mormon Chureb and its ablest preacher, at 
Sait Lake City, aged 70. October 54h—The Rew Dr. 
Stuart Robioson, of Louisville, Ky., a noted Presbytenan 
divine and author, aged 65; Hon. George G. Fogg, 
United States Senator from New Hampshire, at Con- 
cord, aged 66; Ii-race Fabyan, founder of the weil- 
known Fabyao House, at the White Mountains, at bis 
home, Bradford, Vt, aged 75. Octoder 6A Hon Joba @. 
Floyd, grandson of William Floyd, one of the signers ef 
the Declaration of lndependence, formerly a Sue Sena- 
tor and member of Congress, at Mastic, L. L, aged 76. 
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THE NEW DEAN OF WEST- 
MINSTER. 
HE successor of the late Dean 
Stanley at Westminster is 
one of the three personal friends, 
the others being Professor Jowett, 
Master of Balliol, and Dr. C. J. 
Vaughan, Dean of Liandaff and 
Master of the Temple, who are 
nominated in“Dean Stanley’s will 
to act as consulting referees with 
regard to the publication of his 
literary remains and correspond- 
ence. The Rev. George Granville 
Bradley, Master of University 
College, Oxford, and Canon of 
Worcester, who has been ap- 
pointed to the Deanery of West- 
minster by the Queen, is a son of 
the late Rev. Charles. Bradley, 
Vicar of Glasbury, Brecknock- 
Shire, and Incumbent of St. 
James’s, Clapham. He was born 
in 1822, and was educated at 
Rugby, under Dr. Arnold. He 
afterwards entered University Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took his 
Bachelor’s degree as a first-class 
in Literis Humanioribus; he pro- 
ceeded M. A. in due course, and 
was for some time a Fellow of 
his College. He had conferred 
upon him the degree of LL.D. of : : =— g oases 
the University of St. Andrew’s in SS : : = “i — 
1873. He was ordained deacon in : y 
1858 by Dr. Tait, Bishop of Lon- 
don, and priest in the same year 
by Dr. Hamilton, Bishop of Salis- 
bury. Previous to his ordination 
he had held for about twelve 
years an assistant mastership in 
Rugby School. Mr. Bradley was 
head master of Marlborough Col- 
lege from 1858 down to 1870, when 





ford University in 187:.5, and 
Honorary Chaplain to the Queen 
from 1874 to 1876, when he wus 
appointed Chaplain in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. About six mcnths 
ago he was made a Canor of Wor- 
cester Cathedral. Mr. Bradley 
married, in 1849, Marian Jane, 
fifth daughter of the Rev. Ber 
jamin Philpot, formerly Rector o2 
Great Cressingham, Norto\k, by 
whom he has a family. 


THE NEW R. C. BISHOP 
OF TREVES, 
fPHERE is much more ef dirlo- 

macy and political cnvning 
in the recent appointment of Rev. 
Dr. Michael F. Korum to be ho 
man Catholic Bishop of Treves, 
Germany, than the public ard 
the religious world imagine. The 
event is taken to be an vovidence 
of the re-establishment of a co-- 
dial feeling between Bismarck 
and the Vatican. Whether the ap- 
pointment is an experiment, or 
the real beginning of a better 
feeling, remains to be seen. 

It appears that according to tho 
direction of the late Pope Pius 1X.. 
the chapters of the cathedrals of 
Treves and Fulda waived, for the 
time being, that right of electing 
their own bishops the Prussian 
chapters enjoy, and proceeded 
instead to elect capitular vicars 
for the temporary administration 
of the affairs of the dloceses. At 
Fulda there was no possibility of 
electing either a bishop or a capi- 
tular vicar, for death had been 
he was appointed Master of Uni- s0 busy among the canons that 
versity College, Oxford. He was : the number still living was nct 
appointed Examining Chaplain to sufficient to constitute e chapter; 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in but at Treves the canons clected a 
1874, was Select Preacher at Ox- VERY REV. G. G. BRADLEY, NEW DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. DR. M. F, KORUM, NEW R. C. BISHOP OF TREVES, GERMANY. capitular vicar in the person of 
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Dr. Lorenzi. The election was communicated to 
Rome, and the Pope, concluding that the recom- 
mendation he had sent to the chapter to choore a 
capitular whose election would be satisfaciory to 
Prince Bismarck had been acted upon, confirmed 
it. Prince Bismarck sent to Rome a curt and de- 
cided refusal ever to recognize Dr. Lorenzi’s elec- 
tion, and a deadlock was created. Dr. Lorenzi had 
been canonically elected and canonically confirmed. 
In such circumstances the Pope felt that it was im- 
possible for him to annul the election and order a 
»new one to be beld. On the other band, Dr. Lorenzi 
was powerless to act without Prince Bismarck’s re- 
cognition, and, in short, the diocese of ‘Treves was 
practically left, not only without a head, but in a 
Worse position than thatof Fulda, There was only 
one way to solve the dimMficulty, namely, to appoint 
@ bishop, and, although this placed Leo XIII. in 
the necessity of making an exception to the rule he 
had laid down, he determined to follow It. 

Bismarck had about that time accepted, if not, in- 
deed, chosen, Dr. Korum as auxiliary Bishop of 
Strasburg, where the laws are not in force, the ec- 
Clesiavtical affairs of Alsace and Lorraine being 
regulated according to the concordat with France, 
still tacitly maintained in those provinces. The 
arrangements for Dr. Korum’s appointment were 
nearly complete, when General Manteuffel, Gov- 
ernor of Alsace, expressing a particular wish that 
Dr. Stum;f, an intimate private friend of his, 
should receive the appointment, Leo XIII., at the 
eleventh hour consented, at the direct request of 
Prince Bismarck, to pass over Dr. Korum and ap- 
point Dr. Stumpf in his stead. This change placed, 
80 to Bay, at the Pope’s disposal the man required. 
It acquainted him with the fact that the Prince 
looked favorably on Dr. Korum, and would be ad- 
ditionally pleased if compensation fur his disap- 
pointment was made him. Cardinal Jacobint: at 
once wrote to Prince Bismarck to ask him if he 
would approve the choice of Dr. Korum as Bishop 
of Treves. The Prince replied immediately that he 
would have great pleasure in recognizing him as 
the head of that see. he chapter of Treves, re- 
quested by the Pope to waive their right of election 
in this case, consented. The appointment was then 
made by Papat brief, and the Treves difficulty was 
solved by Dr. Korum bevoming Bishop, to the com- 
sete satisfaction of the great Chancellor and of the 
ope. 


The Finances of Turkey. 


IT has been announced by cable that the Porte 
the other day received an ominous warning from 
St. Petersburg—namely, that any arrangement 
which may be made by the National Debt Commis- 
sion (representing the foreign creditors), now sitting 
at Constantinople, must include the war indem - 
nity The ability of the Turk to respond to this 
mandate may be inferred from an official state- 
ment, showing his present financial condition, 
which was laid before the Commission on the 9th of 
last month The total of funded debt, if taken at 
the nominal value, amounts to about £200,000,00u, 
and if reduced to the price of issue, represents 
about £97,000,000. On the other hand, it would ap- 
pear that the only revenues which can be dealt 
with immediately are the surplus of the indirect 
contributions and the surplus revenue of Eastern 
Roumelia, and these, taken together, amount to 
only £540,000. Under these circumstances, to insist 
upon the payment of the Russian war indemnity ts 
tantamount to asking the ‘sick man" to perform 
a miracle. If the Czar must bave his pound of 
flesh, he ought, simply as a matter of self-interest, 
to give his debtor time enough to let the flesh grow 
on his just now very bare bones. 








FUN. 


WHY do the French eat less than any other nation? 
Because one egg Is always un @uf for them. 


EVE was taken to a nice Summer garden; but 
with ‘‘nothing to wear” it was not to be expected 
she could be happy. 


A GREAT many people carry their religion on their 
sleeves, where it will be seen. In this connection it 
may be well to remark that when they die they 
never take their clothes to the place of Judgment. 


TEXAS LOGIC: ‘‘ What is the use of closing the 
saloons on Sunday? ‘The police won't go to church 
anyhow. If the saloons are open on Sunday people 
know right where to go when they want a police- 
man. 

X, WITH his wife and a friend, is seated on the 
beach, when a passing gentleman bows tothe friend. 
“That is Monsieur R.,”’ he says, “ the eminent 
divorce lawyer, who has never lost a case.’”” ‘* Ab!” 
cried X. and his wife, in the same breath, “‘ present 
us.”’ 

AN American tourist was visiting Naples and saw 
Vesuvius duringan eruption. ‘‘ Have you anything 
like this in the new worid?”’ was the question of an 
Italian spectator. ‘‘ No,’’ replied Jonathan, “ but I 
guess that we havea mill-dam that will put it out 
in five minutes.’’ 


AN awkward waiter, handing a plate toa gentle- 
man, spilled some of the gravy upon his clothes, and 
immediately cried out: ‘* Take care, sir!’ ‘ Why, 
you rascal! !’’ exclaimed the gentleman, who thought 
he had suffered enough from the fellow’s negll- 
gence, “are you going to do it again?”’ 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT. -It was at a railway 
station. The trains were being made up. Puff went 
the locomotives, whirr went the wheels, and the 
whistling was terrific, There was backing and for- 
warding, and all manner of shouting ona labyrinth 
of rails. ‘* What the deuce are they doing? Practicing 
for an accident?” 


THE five-year-old Betty attended Sunday-school 
as an observer, and during the rather long prayer 
kept her head reverently bowed, in imitation of the 
example of her older companion. During the sing- 
ing of the following hymn she turned to her com- 
panion and, with gravity, whispered: ‘ Don’t pray 
again; I am tired of it.’’ 


*“*ARE you acquainted with this lady?” asked a 
Little Rock lawyer of a witness in court, “ Yes, I 
used to know her pretty well, but I’ve lost track of 
her for several yeirs.”” ‘Were you intimately ac- 
quainted with her?” ‘Can’t say that I was s0 
powerful intimate. "Bout as intimate as two people 
ought to be.’”” ‘You visited her at one time, didn’t 
you?’ and the lawyer, who in a sly way was trying 
to impeach the character of the woman, looked at 
the jury and winked. ‘ Well, she used to come to 
my house occasionally.’’ ‘ Will you allow me to 
ask,”’ and again he looked at the jury, ‘‘ whether or 
not this woman visited you in the day-time or at 
night?’ ‘*Sometimes she would tome in the day- 
time and stay all night.’ ‘* Would there be any 
one else in the house?’’ ‘Not usually.” ‘That 
settles it. Gentlemen, you observe that this wo- 
man——’’ ‘Hold on a minute,” said the witness, 
‘“*There’s one other fact that you should know be- 
fore you are too hard on the woman.” ‘“ What is 
that, sir?’’ ‘‘ Nothing much; only she used to be 
my wife. 


No PORTRAIT of the late PRESIDENT GARFIELD is 
more satisfactory as a likeness and suggesiive at a 
glance of the qualities which won for him strength 
and success with the people, than the Bierstadt 
artotype, published by E. B. T&EaT of this city. 
General Garfield himsslt preferred the picture to 
any other, and ordered nearly two thousand during 
the last few months of his life. The artotype pro- 
cess gives exceedingly faithful and permanent re- 
sults, so that the — Mal und which will 
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A GAIN OF TWENTY 
MONTH. 


AFTER using COMPOUND OXYGEN for a month, a 
patient at Jewett, Texas, writes: ‘Il began taking 
your COMPOUND OXYGEN on the 10th of September, 
and have kept it up since thattime. J have not been 
sick si: ce; had bern si or siz mnths—was confined 
to bed three months, taking medicine almost every 
hour of dayand night. Have not taken a drop of 


POUNDS IN A 


medicine since. Have a good appetite ; can eat aimost 
anything, aid i agr-rs with m. I consider myself 
Bearer Well... ceases Have gained wenty vounds 


since using the Oxygen Treatment’’ Treatise on ‘*‘Com 
pound Oxygen” sent free. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHEN Mercury is playing among the nineties it 
Mars the pleasure of existence, and we feel as 
though we might Diana minute, and as though we 
needed something to Bacchus. If we have Centaur 
family into the country it is not such a Ceres mat- 
ter, for we can manage to Pan out somehow or an- 
other. Butifa fellow has several little Cupids to 
take care of he is in a bad fix. In a case of that 
kind I always find Minerva failing, and Juno your- 
self that it does in Vesta fellow with solicitude. 


H@RSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A NERVE TONIC. 


I believe that HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 1s a 
preparation of real merit, and valuable in cases 
where nerve tonics are indicated. 

Horine, Mo. J. E. MORRIS, M.D. 


MRS. JOHN T. RAYMOND. 
MESSRS. RIKER & SON: FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 
Gents —I am very much pleased with your 
AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 
Yours truly, MRS. JOHN T. RAYMOND. 


GOOD BABIES. 


’TIs a jolly day from East to West, 

For children thrive and mothers rest, 
The darling girls all named Victoria, 
And with the boys they have CASTORIA. 
It is a fact, there is no ‘ maybe,’ 

A mother’s milk can’t save the baby, 
While sweet CASTORIA digests their food, 
Gives them health and makes them good. 


“ UsE Redding’s ‘Russia Salve.” 





Visitors from the Northern States, who take 
passage by the commodious steamers of the OLD 
DOMINION LINE will be landed directly at the York- 
town Centennial grounds, The popularity of the 
OLD DOMINION LINE betweenthe North and South 
increases every season, and to travelers desiring 
comfort and security it offerg many attractions, 





THE ST. NICHOLAS, New York, has begun the Fall 
campaign with all the freshness and vigor of a bran 
new hotel. A numberof improvements have been 
made in this favorite house during the past Sum- 
mer, and its semi-annual! cleaning leaves it as 
brightasa pin. Travelers are loud in their praise 
of the subtantial as well as the elegant style in 
which they are always served at the ST. NICHOLAS. 


THE principle of the Edison instantaneous system 
of music, elsewhere advertised, is exceedingly 
simple. Arabic figures instead of the ordinary 
musical notation are used, the sheet on which they 
are printed being placed upon the key-board of the 
piano, and all that Is then necessary is for the per- 
former to strike the keys directly under the num- 
bers on the sheet. Figures denoting repeated notes 
are placed {n columns, and sharps are indicated by 
stars, while another device Indicates the movement 
in which the plece is to be performed. The tales of 
the success of unpracticed performers with the 
Edison music are marvelous, and it seems likely 
that nothing can now prevent any oue who chooses, 
and has a few minutes to spare, from becoming an 
expert and skillful pianist. 


HALFORD SAUCE, the great relish of the world for 
family use, Sold by all grocers. 


PEARL'S WHITE GLYCERINE cures sunburn and 
prickly heat, and makes the skin soft and smooth, 
Use PEARL’S WHITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP. 


IF you suffer from looseness of the bowels, ANGOS- 
TURA BITTERS will surely cure you. Beware of 
counterfeits, and ask your grocer or druggist for 
the genuine article prepared by Dr. J. G. B. SIE- 
GERT & SONS. 


THE midnight marauder should not be banished 
from our dwelling any more quickly than should a 
Cough or Cold of any kind be driven from the sys- 
tem. DR. BULL’S COUGH SYRUP quletly yet positively 
places all colds under itscontrol. Price 25 cents, 


WHEN you bet, bet on HUB PUNCH. 


STUTTERING cured by BATES’S APPLIANCES. Send 
for description to Simpson & Co., Box 2236, New York. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of Philade!phia, 
INCORPORATED, 1847, PURELY MUTUAL, 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1881........cccesccceceee $7,467, 181,35 
SURPLUS, Jan, 1, 1881........+cccceeseeee $1,669, 279,70 

PURELY MOTUAL, 
Entire net surplus returned to the members every 
ear. 
. Policies non-forfeiting for their value, 
Endowment policies at life rates, 
TRUSTEES, 

William C, Houston, 
Stephen A. Caldwell, 
James O, Peaso, 
Thomas W, Davis, 
Joseph M, P. Price, 
Henry C. Howell, 
James Long, 
James H, MacBride, 
Jobn Milnes, 
William H, Rhawn, 
Joseph B. Hodgson, 
Howard Hinchman, 

Ellwood Johoson, Charles B, Williams, 

David L. Wood, 
ee C. HUEY, President. 
DWARD M, NEED..ES, Vice-President, 
H, 8. STEPHENS, Second Vice-President, 
HENRY AUSTIE, Secretary, 
HENRY C. BROWN, Assistant Secretary. 
J.J. BARKER, Actuary. 








Charles Watson, 
Jobn H. Watt, 
Benjamin Coates, 
Richard 8, Newbold, 
James B. Melarl 
Joseph H. Trotter, 
William H. Kern, 
Atwiod Smith, 
Edward M. Needles, 
Samuel A. Bispham, 
Rodo!phus Kent, 
Frederic A. Hoyt, 











Home Office, 921 Chestnut Street. 
M y Or Lady that sends us their address 
ANY GENT will receive -omething Free by Muil 
1 ‘ that may prove the stepping--tone 
to a life of succ’ss, It is especially adapted to those 
who have reached the foot of the hill Address, 
M, YOUNG, 173 Greenwich Street, New York. 
WANTED FOR THE 
most taking paper in Atme- 
AGEN ? S Tica ; best for subscriber ana 
best tor canvasser ; increas- 
ing by thousands every week throughout the States 
and Canada, ordinary people without. experience net- 
ting $100 a montb in leisure hours, Paper suited for 
everybody, and wholly unlike any other, Something 
unique, A pérfect scramble for agency, Liberality to 
agents, Send postal card, 
FAMILY HERALD PUBLISHING CO., 
Montreal, Canada. 
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The LATEST and Most WONDERFUL Invention ! 
EDISON'S 


Instantaneous Music for 

the Piano and Organ, 
Ry which any child or person can ; lay any of the popo- 
iar airs by note at sight, without study, previous prac- 
tice, orevep musical talent The Company will tf. ricit 
$1 600 if any child ten years old fails to play anv one of 
our popular tunes op the piano. organ or melodeon 
within one hour after reo: iving the music and insiruc 
tions, provided said child cap count, with the ogures 
before it, from 1 to 100 cor e tiy, 

Our music is not tor b.ghly accomplished musicians, 
but for the millions who know nothing about music or 
who have never played a tune, Our eelf-explavatory 
sheets of music are trumphs of musical simplicity, 
brevity and certainty, and create a living interest for 
music with the delightea thousands who vow use them 

|hey teach anv person to play by note at sight, while 
the eye ‘ollows the illustrations, without even looking at 
the keys. 

After the pupil has learned the simple pieces which we 
sell in our tirst series, we give them a litile more diffi- 
cult music, and lead them on until they play our tunes 
with the expression of an old, experienced performer, 
The more difficult pieces have the time accompanying 
each note, so that any one who understands our method 
Can pluy any piece of music ever cuinposed, 

7 PIECES of MUSIC with INSTRUCTIONS! 

Mailed to any audress op receipt of $1. Inciose one- 
cent postage siamp ior Catulogue of tunes. ggr~ Agenis 
w.nted iu every stute aud County in the Union 
EDISON MUSIC CO., 215 & 217 Walout St, Philad’a, Pa 


HW.JOHNS 
ASBESTOS 
LIQUID PAINTS 


ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packings, Mill Board, Gaskets, 
£heathings, Fire-proof Coatings, Cements, &c 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS. 


i W. Johns Mfg Co, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





beaandoah Valley alread 


THE onLY ROUTE ro THs 


CAVERNS of LURAY. 


Tar Luray Cave and Hote! Company have notified this 
Company that ‘hey have introduced the 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 
into the Caverns, and thes are now daily iliuminated by 
the aid of this power: ful agent, 
No other Illaminator being Adequate 
to penetrate the obscurities of these vast subterranean 
halls and grottos or to prop riy reveal their 
MAGNIFICENT ORNAMENTATION. 

No similar Caverus are knuwn el-ewhere, No Caverns 
have ever before been illuminated by the aid of elec- 
tricity. 

The effects produced fully meet the anticipation, and 
are marvelously beautiful, presenting to the eye visions 
which have been herctofore anattainable 

No extra charge is made for the illumination by the 
Electric Light, and Guides are turuished tree, as usual, 


LUOURAS IININ 


will remain open at al! seasons of the year, and visitors 
may feel as-ured of procuring superior and first-class 
accommodations. 


EXCURSION TICKETS, 
with coupons good for admission to tue Caverns, are on 
sule by all connecting roads. 


CHAS. P. HATCH, 
Gen’! Pass’r Ageut, 
Philadelphia, 


JOS. H. SANDS, 
Superintendent, 
Hagerstown, Md 





FIRST VE| MEDAL, VIENNA, 1873. 
C. WE EIS { Manufacturer of 
Meerscha im Pipea 
oo al Articles, etc., wholesale and 
retail. Repairing ‘done. Circular free. 
399 Broadway, N.Y. 
Factories, 69 Walker Street and Vienna, 





NICOLL : TAILOR, 


S20 MBE natn 
And 139 to 151 Bowery, New York. 
PANTS TO ORDER, $4 to $10. 
SUITS 15 “ 
OVERCOATS ¢ 16 
Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement sent by mail. 


Branch Stores in all Principal Cities. 


HOPE'=-DEAF 


Dr. Peck's Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
aiwere in position, but invisible to others. 
All nversation and even wom rs heard dis- 
= We refer those using them. Send for 

ptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
m1 P. EK. PECK & CO., 8563 Broadway, New York. 





THE 








ITCHING PILES.—Moisture, in- 
tense itching; mostat night; sure cure. 





PILES 





Swayne’s Ointment. At Druggists. 


= Imitation Gold Watches. 
83, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each ; Chains $2 
to'$12'to match. Seals, Sets & Charms. 
Jewelry of the same. Sent C. 0. D,by 
Express. Send stamp for Illustrated Cir- 
vular. These Watches are equal to any 
2 nthe market. Watchmakers’ Tools and 
Materials. COLLINS MeTaL Watch 
wer FacToRyY, 335 Broadway, N. ¥, Box 3696. 
and strictly pure. Refers to all 


DANDY: 


C. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago, 








Send one, two, three or five dol- 
lars for a retail sample box, etc., 
by express, of the best Candies 
in America, put up elegantly, 





Brain and Nerwve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox- Brain and W heat-Germ. 
IT GIVES VITALITY TO THE INSUFFICIENT BODILY OR MENTAL GROWTH OF CHILDREN; FEEDS THE 


BRAIN AND N 


YERVES; PREVENTS FRETFUI.NESS; GIVES QUIET, REST AND SLEEP. AN IL [-FED BRAIN 


LEARNS NO LESSONS, AND IS EXCUSABLE IF PEEVISH. RESfLESS INFANTS ARE CURED AS IT PROMOTES 
GOOD HEALTH TO BRAIN AND BUDY. IT IS A CURE FOR NERVOUSNESS AND DEBILITY IN YOUNG OR OLD. 


Physicia:.s8 have prescribed 500,000 packages, 
For sate by Druggists, or by mail, $1. 


F. CROSBY CO. 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 





color, 


cpa 
the Watc 


ONCE, 





pon 
Solia Nickok Stem Winding ie ais oie there 
has always been from $7 to $4 in this Cit. 
They ere pees si time-keepers, flat, heavy crystal, and never change 
e 
but as a further inducement and in order to | patesdnee our goods 
Qacch whe in tote Ly 


DBD! 
ANTS 28 ALL O 
E.Cc. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay Street, N. Y- 
IMPORTANT.—This Adve 


To EVERY READER of this PAPER 


We havejust purchased the entire stock of Watches of the rattan 
firm of Parker 
GOULD AND SILVER a warcee ES, as mac 


olcomb & Co., consisting of some S6,00O0 NICKE 


lessthan cost. Among the 
STEM 


LID NICKEL NDING 


Kk are 
VATCHES, which We wish to dispose of at once, and make the 
deiowtng liberal 


offer. 
t of $4.00 we will mail, post pee, one of thera 
tail price of which 


we offer them at is less thav the Wholesale price; 


and 
a will send Ee. 2 Foyt’ to the 
HOUSE T MAG- 


AZINE: ONE YEAR, pte wae PAGES ~ a t aden patios 
and FINB Ane The regu 


mde Tt 


extra we Ww 
worth r retail $2. 
REMEMB 


meas 


lar subscription Price is $1.5 
We will alsomal ‘aan TEL DS yraving ofonr lamente 


° F 
arSipent, GARGIELD ire turit Fe $100 


Gn pown Dass Ane we send, the Stom 
THE VEST MaGaZINK Oue Year, ands 
Watch ho a E PRESWENT. This gn 


10. Order now. Money can 
order at our risk, 


vreemees mal Neithe de ior the order is rece received. £900 AGENTS 


wes Ce to any New York Pub 
ERS TO 


rineret WILL ATEEAR At 
b of T ubsc: ere to our 
If you will Got wm “pan $4.0 for each Subscriber, we wif 


ine and send 
Meanatne One Year, and the Engraving ol 
PF pf Y ENT. FRERB for your trouble, andeach person 
in the Club will get the Watch, Magazine and Engraving we ofler 





UE RESIDENT 


A Portrait, Size 19x24, FREE. 

sae Sea Tea L ee oe r 

mead ee Loy ay a. y 
2S Cents in 





_RIDEOUT T& COn, 10 panre a4 Bt » Now 





THE PUBLIC, 
BOKER’'S BITTERS. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS AND IMITATIONS 

In accordance with the desire frequently expressed, 
both in the United States and abroad, these Bitters, 80 
long and justly celebrated for their fineness as a cor- 
dial, and for their medicinal virtues against all dis- 
eases of, or arising from, the digestive organs, will 
henceforth be put up and sold not only in ” but 

LSO IN PINT BOTTLES 

for aR... family, traveling, and other purposes. 
To be had at all the principal drugzists’, grocers’, 
liquor-merchants’, etc. L FUNKE, Jr, Sole Agent, 


Frank Leslie’s 


LADY’S MAGAZINE 


Is presented ina New and Tastefal Form, and 
the Price has been Keduced from 35 to #5 
cents a number. 

It is profusely embellished, and is 


THE ONLY COMPLETE FASHION MAGAZINE 
IN AMERICA. 


Its reports of the ever-varying 


_—_ of Costumes, Hats, Bonnets, etc. 
Are published simultaneously with those in the French 
journals, 80 that the subscribers receive 
the earliest in, 10". 

The Plain and Colored Fashion Plates, 
IMPORTED MONTHLY FROM PAKIS, 


Are accompanied with Accurate Descriptions, and the 
Illustrations are in the highest style of art, 


THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT: . 


Is of a varied and entertaining character, consisting of 
Continued and Short Stories, Poems, etc, 





New York, 78 John Street Post (ifice Box 1. 029 





E Positive and Permanent. 

s Sent free, oN J eee 

new Book on an iseanes 
of the Throat A = MA and Lungs 


WM. BR OBUMB, M.D., 578 Pearl Sti, BUFFALO, N.Y; 


Several New Departments, of interest to Ladies, will be 
added. 





Published monthly. Annual subscription, $2.50, postpaid. 


FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53; 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 











‘ot trash, but beautiful cards, 
: (AQ sues Flegant X NEW designs of Birds, Fiowers, Mttto 
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ANOHOR LINE 


UNITED STATES MAIL STKAMERS. 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

From Pier 20, North River, New York, 
CIRCASSIA,Oct, 15,11 A.M. » DEVONIA, Oct, 29. 10 A, M. 
FUKNES=14,0ct. 22, 3:'.M, | ANCHORIA, Nov. 6, 8 P. M. 

lhere steamers do not carry cattle. sheep or pigs. 
Celins, $60 t $80. Excursion Tickets at reduced rates 
Secund Cavin, $40. Steerage, $38. 
TU GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL OR DERRY. 
NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 

From Pier 46, Nortb River, Foot of Qharles Street, 
ALSATIA, Oct. 22,3 P.M | BOLIVIA, Oct. 29, 10 AM 
Cabins, $55 to $65, according to accommodation. 
Cabin Excursion Tickets at reduced rates, 

Drafts issued for any amount at current rates E 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agts., 7 Bowling Green, N.Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


Office, 5 & 7 John Street, New York. 
{i Broapwar, near 29th St,, New York 





BRANCH 


279 Fu.ton Street, Brooklyn 
OFFICES: 


47 Norta Eicuts Srreer, Philadelphia 
110 West BaLtimors Staext, Baltimore 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
ments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc, of all 
fabrics, and of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or 
dyed successfully without ripping. 

Gentiemen’s Garments Cleaned or Dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window Shades, Table Covers, Carpets, etc., 
cleaned or dyed, 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
eppliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 
dest results and unusually prompt returo of gooda 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail, 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


56 & 7 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and Cured by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S Method, 
without the injury trusses inflict, and without restriction 
from exercise or labor. 

HIS BOOK on Rupture gives the most reliable proofs 
from distinguished professional gentlemen, clergymen 
and merchants, of his successful practice and popularity 
therefrom, throughout this country and the West Indies 

The afflicted should read it and inform themselves. 

It is illustrated with photographic likenesses of ex- 
tremely bad cases before and after cure, and muiled to 
those who send 10 cents, 

OFFICE, 251 BRUADWAY, NEW YORK, 


[ASTHMA] Penmcnent 

















Secret of a Beautiful Face. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. The most import- 
ant adjunct to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft and beautiful skin. ith 
this essential a lady appears handsome, even if ber features are not 
perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, 
should lose no time in procuring and applying 


LAIRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


1 WaS DREADFULLY AFRAID It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely 
THAT HORRM vever woutp | harmless. It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health o 
New York City, and pronounced entirely free from any material injuri-; 
ous to the hea th or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, 
oF YOUTH” HAS SETTLED | and in every instance it has given entire satisfaction. Ladies, i you de- 
THAT QUESTION WITH 4 | sire to be beautiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH 


LOVELY SUCCESS. a trial, and be convinced of its wonderful efficacy. 





RUIN MY COMPLEXION FOR 
LIFE, BUT “LAIRD’S BLOOM 





Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. Price 75 ct#. 
per Bottle. Depot, 83 John n St., N. ¥. 


The Edson Electro- “Magnetic Garter. 


THE “ODIC FORCE.” 
MARVELLOUS EFFECT OF ELECTRICITY. 


CURE APTER CURE. LEC, FOOT, ANKLE. 
Nomore RALGIC PAINS, REEUMATION, SCIATICA, CRAMPS, STIFFNESS 
OF THE JOINTS or SWELLING OF HE LIMBS. The Tica, of these Garters will 
DEVELOP the LEG, ANKLE an OT into PERFECT Form, strengthening the limbs 
add marvellous grace and ja nd to the step, and put an ond to IL.L-SAAPEN and 
DWARFED Limes. They are substantially made from the best Silk, Satin or Cotton 
wrasrene. Baautiti utiful in appearance and worn with all the ease and comfort of the 
0 
PRICES: One an p.wite a Silk or tata. rence Elastic Webbing usual colors) 
Ladies’ Size, $1 50; Men's Bize, $2 00; Misace’ Size, $1 00 ; Children’s Size, (material 
very soft and lastic, np Dot —~e five won Of 8 age, 
ay: ERS tn finest ne ic Cotton bbing. (one inch wide), Ladies’ Size, 
1 00; Men’s Size, $1 25; Misses’, 75 cents. The above sent to any address in the 
Ct. post-paid, = m receipt of tary Money Order or Registered tter. In order- 
ing, do not fail to te Ladies’, Men's or Misses’ size. 
Box 4048. wr Oiroular. Write ADDRESS PLAIN AND DISTINOT. 


Address, LONDON ELEOTRIO FABRIO CO., 144 Duane Street, New York. 


. Agents W anted. GoLD (SENTS. SALE SALESM aoe SALESWOMER "0 

















aday ones Wandeo made "dois es & Diamond 
Without m @ ou! ~-») book of Poems, a shee hv eos 
XAT ANTED AGENTS for the authentic and complete No mone 


Life of James A, GARFIELD, from childhood to ber to HOUSEHOLD ‘AND D Faia, 14 W. ge N.Y NY. Olly. 
burial, by Col. R. H. Conwell, with introduction by His 
Excoliency Jobn D Long, Gov. of Mass, The work ts 4 page book of wonders for 8-cent stamp; circular 
first-class, and finely tliugtrate!. Everybody will want free, B, FOX & cO., 391 Canal Street, N. Y. 








Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy cu RED 
is unequaled as a positive 
Alterative and Cure for 
Asthma and Dyspepsia, 


and all their atten cP evils. It does not merely 

afford temporary relief, but isa permanent cure. 

Mrs. tA oe. of Belmore, o , Says of ai - Jon 

surprise he speedy of your remedy. 

pod. 4 Raid tn siz pears that has loosened m 
and made 


easy. Inow sleep 
night without coughing.” If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and testimonials to 


way, New York. 


Favorite Portrait 
from a Negative 
IE LD’ 5% by Bierstadt, Art- 
ist, of New York, 


ot which Gen. Garfield ordered over 2,900 for personal use, 
His last order was for 100 just before his assassination. Size 
16x21, $1. Superior to the finest steel piate. The people 
want a Stundard Portrait AGENT» WANTED to sell Gar. 
fieli’s Favo ite; also 


his Life, by Rev. Dr 
Draper,ot N.Y. E. B. 
TRRAT, 757 B’w'y,N. Y. 


N ING PRESSES,Types and Ma 
terial Send two 3c, stamps for cata 
logue. B- O. WOUDS & CO., 49 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 


DRUNK ‘S532 OPIUM APE 
By LESLIE E KEE..Ey, M. D., Sur- 
R. Dwi.ht, ll, = 4a7 Books Free. 














gonc & AR 
SCHMITT & SCHWANENFLUEGEL. 
Central Park Brewery 
aND 


Rottlinges Company. 

Brewery, Bottling Depart- 
ment and Office, 159— 165 
East Fifty - ninth Street, 
ice-house and Rock-vaults, 
Fifty - sixth and Fifty - sev- 
enth Street, Avenue A and 
East River, N. Y. 


BOHEMIAN and LAGER BEER. 


The finest Beer for family use The best Shipping 
Beer in bottles. warranted to keep in any climate tor 
months and years 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Presses and outfits from $3 
Over 2,000 styles of type. Saleoee aa 
reduced price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 


All Gold, Chromo and Lit’g. Cards, (No 2 Alike. 
Namo'On, 10c, Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn, 





















a Year and expenses to agents, Outfit tree. 

777 Address P, O, VICKERY, Augusta, Me, 
JUDGE By sending 35c. money or 40c, postage 
stamps, with age, you will receive by 


FOR return mail a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name 


5 d 
YOURSELF |W rox. bor 38, Funonville, N.Y, 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT Mycte'etBor« 


(new) E. NASON & CO., 111 ttl, St. tee vork 











AMMARIAL BALM restores and develops the 
bust. Warranted sure andsafe. Price, $1, New Ena- 
LaNpD Mepicat Institvter, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 





ish, name in any style, 
Card Works, 2 08 Reade st., New Pork City 





Printed with new copper- 

YOUR >» YOUR NAM plate type, on 70 New and 

Klegant Bouquet, Scroll, Bird and Gold Chromo 
ee Car.is (style, beauty and quality can’t be beat) for 


10c, Samples, 10c, Add. ess, G. A. Spring, New Haven, Ct, 


Card n 10¢., 10 
GO Rese sang bis Bak $1, i Sir Card Co, Clinton rh 





this book. Adures., B, B, RUSSELL, Boston, Mass 
50 Gold, Silver, Floral, Oli Chromo, ete Cards, in 
case, name on, 10c, Ko Paxpesg, Fair Hayen, Ct 


A Bonss sents WAnveD vy best 
seliing articles in the world, 1 sample/free. 
Pr Jay Geenece, F er Fhe 50) Lovely Floral, Motto, Hand & Bouquet Chromo Cards, 

beautiful Colors, name, 10c. Chas, Kay, NewHaven,Ct, 











A MONTH—Agents Wanted. Fast- 
155 seliing Nevettes tna $2 Watches, just out- 50 New Curomos (no 2 alike), with name, 10c. 40 


Caialogues free, FELTON Mra, Co,, 138 Fulton St, N.Y, Trans)areut, 10 §=WisE & CO., Clintonville, Ct, 


80 Decalcomanies,25c. ;200 small, 10c. ; :25large 10c,; | 40 Lovely Floral, Panel, Hand & Bouquet Chromo Card, 
oO choice,10c, KE, Rettberg & Co., Clev: land, Ohio, | with name, 10c, Frauklin Printing Vo,, New Haven, Ct, 


VALUABLE BOOKS at 27< CTS, EACH! 


By One of the Most Reliable Publishing Houses In New 
READ itty GREAT York! pene np the great popular demand for books, and being deter- 
saan = —_ na oe ty we have just published, in neat pamphlet 
bye lnaey gat ey — od dye allof which te ee AY 
dr “eet a u) seen 9, aot be Jabe Ky me hed. stamps! e titles of the books areas follows: hetehes 
of Foreign tre aoe ceipt of Duly © and wigs description of the wonders of strange foreign lands, manners and customs of 
the people, ete.; reich 19 {liustrations. 2%. Heuachole Art and Home Adornment, containing easy and practical inetruc- 
tionsin Drawing. Ol! Painting, and making Wax Fiowers and all Kinds of fancy articies, such as Baskets, Wall Pockets, Work Bas- 
kets, Fancy Needlework, Embroidery, etc.; with 77 illustrations. 3. Our Amnprtonn Humortets, & large collection of the most 
laughable writings of all the celebrated ‘‘fanny men “ of the mtday. 4. orm, Garden, and Household Economy, » 
book full of valuable aceon tethe farmer and housewife, with any quency of new and aseful recipes. 5.“ The Fatal 
eee Se. by Mise M. E. Braddon, auther of * Lady Audley's Secret,” etc.; illastrated. 6. “The Myate ri es of Mor- 
k Farm.” 2 novel, by Wilkie Cellias, author of ‘ The ‘oman in ee eu; .; illustrated. 1. “Onder Life’s me YG 

bevel by Mary Cecil Hay, author of “ For Her Dear Sake,” etc.; tiqetenae’,, “The Laat of the Ruthvena,” & nove’ 
Miss Malock, Jethor of “John Halifax, Gentiemen.” etc.; illustrated. ts Panaton Flowers,” a novel, by Beatrice May ed 
auther of “* Miss Molly.” etc.; illustrated. 10. * Vanedene,” a nevel, - the author of “ Stainless,” etc.; Ulustraved. Thas you 
will eee that there are six splendid novels and four other works, making ten in all, and we willsend you the entire lot, by mast post- 
aid, upon receipt oF Dalz Twenty-five Ornta in postapectenee, Was there ever anch a chance fealty ant 60 much for so 
Tie money before? Twenty-five cents invested in these books now will furnish enjoyment for the whole for many a long even- 
ing during the coming winter, to say nothing of the valuable information you will derive from them Tyuet think of —ten 
valuable Booka for 25 Oents! Don't miss the chance! Send for them, and if you ean conscientiously say that you are not 
rfeotly satisfied, we will refund your money and make youa present ofthem! Not lessthan the entire list of ten will be sold. 
For ® .00 we will send Five Scte of the ten books; therefore by\&howing thie advertisement and getting four of your neigh- 
bers $ buy one set each, you can get yourown books free. As to our reliability, we refer to any newspaper pu in New York, 
and to the Commercial Agencies, as we have been long eogpticoed and are well-known. Please state in what paper you saw this ad- 

¥. M. LUPTON, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New York. 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE: IN THE WORLD! 

















wertisement. Address, 








Frank Leslie’s 


Poputar MonrTucy. 
The November Number Now Ready. 


CONTENTS: 


‘Amy Robsart.”? By N. Robinson. Seven illustrations, 

“The City of Rouen.” By Professor Charles A. Joy. Eight illustrations, 

*Churles XII. of Sweden.’’? From tne Swedish of His Majesty King Oscar II, Seven {Ilustrations, 
“A Trip to the Teche.” Nine illu-trations, 

“Livtie Hushies—Their Homes and Ways.” By S. J. Douglass, Nine illustrations 
“American Beef.’ A Keview of a great national industry. Eight iliustrations, 

“The thotophone,’’ By William Ackroyd, Eleven illustrations. 


Serial and Short Stories, Sketches, etc.—‘ A Late Remorse,”’ by Frank Lee Benedict, concluded; 
illustrated, ‘* The Countess’s Diamonds,” by Jane G. Austin, illustrated, ‘* Jet,” illustrated. ** Nagnanimitv,’ 
illustrated, ‘* Her Secret,” by Walter E McCann; illustrated, ‘ Monica,’ illugtrated, ‘* Heroism of Elizabeth 
Zane,”’ illustrated. “Terrible Submarine Fight with a Monster Lizard,”’ illustruted, ‘The Other Siue of the 
Curtain,” illustrate, ‘ As Broad as it 1s Long,” illustrated. 


Poems.—‘‘Luck and Love,” “A Thrush’s Song.” ‘Our Father,” a Sonnet, by GW; illustrated, ‘ Em- 
blems.”” ‘The Lily,” by W. C, Bennett, ete., etc. 


Miscellany.— “ The Goat Moth in its various stages,” illustrated. ‘* The Sulphur Slaves of Sicilv.”’ *‘Alligators 
in Guiana.”’ ‘*Neatness in Women.” ‘ Trouting.”* illustrated, ‘*How to Hunt the Tiger.”? ‘Ninety Years of 
Wedded Lite.” ‘‘Ancient Perfumery.” ‘Bartholomew De Las Casas,” illustrated, ‘* Recent Progress in 
Science,”’ ‘** Entertaining Columa,” etc., etc. 
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Colored Frontispiece, ** THE ASSASSINATION OF AMY ROBSART.”* 
Single copy, 25 cemts; or, $3 a year; $1.50 for six months; $1 for four months—postpaid 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR 4 SPECIMEN COPY. 
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. WILSON IA” Triumphant { 


All orders for **‘ WILSONIA” 
goods by mail or express must be 
sent to the Man facturer, 465 
FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
All Post-office orders or checks 
musi be made pavable t» WIL- 
LIAM WILSON, 465 Fulton St, 
Brooklyn, 

Central Office—465 Fulton St,, 
Brooklyn. New York Offices—695 
and 1,337 Broadway, and 2,310 
Third Avenue, 

Bend for price.tet aud me ‘morauda in attestation of 
the virtues of the ** WILSONIA.” 


Important to the Invalids of America | 


The time has at last arrived when the curse of perni- 
cious drug: has been thorouvhly exposed, so that the 
most tlliterate are in a position to understand thoroughly 
the character of disease, together with its treatment, 
upon a truly scientific basis, 

From Cullen in the seventeenth century down to the 
medical dogmatists of to-day, the people of America and 
ot Europe, through these men, have been led to believe 
that disease partakes of a muitiform system of causes; 
whereas it is now demonstrated thatall furms of disease 
have one common origin. This fact being proved, com- 
mon-sense dictates that there can be but one method of 
cure Under the antiquated system of the different 
schools of medicine every particular affection has 
had applied to it a particular name; hence, if there 
be congestion in the lumbar region, our medical 
men say we have lumbago; if a congestion in 
the neighborhood of the sciatic nerve, then we 
have sciatica, or hip-gout, If such congestion should 
occur around the base of the skull, beck or front, then 
they say we have hemicrania, Should the top of the head 
80 suller, then they say we bave cepialigia If inflamma- 
tion occurs around the liver, thén you have hepitatus ; 
if in the neizhborhood of the kidneys, then they call it 
mephritus, If a congestion or hardening of the muscles 
of the knee-jvints, then we have anchylosis. Now, all 
these, aud hundreds of other names, buve been given as 
particular characteristics of disease, not for the purpose 
of instructing the people, but only for the purpose of 
keeping them in ignorance, 

The intention of every physician in treating any form 
of disease bas been to regulate the nerve fluids and biood 
circulation, to eflect which they, in their ignorance, have 
resorted to the most clumsy methods possible to con- 
ceive, They have resorted to such inconsistent eflorts as 
the introduction of poisons, such as the following: 

Chloral hydrate, nux vomica, strychnine, deliadonna, 
arsenic, mercury, “and 80 on ad nauseam, 

WILLIAM WILSON bas demonstrated that all disease 
begins in the brain, and that from the brain, through the 
spive and the myriad nerves ramifying through the sys- 
tem, are the channels through which a constant electria 
current ts being circulated, such electric current being 
in reality the moving nerve "force, This current, ramify- 
ing over the veinous system, keeps continuous the atoms 
of iron floating in the biood in a constant state of mag- 
Hetization. These electro-magnetic currents, working in 
consonance one with another, is the real source of life 
and health ; but the cessation of these currents in any 
one part of the organism must resu t in congestion, and 
il such congestion be continued, death must ensue, 

The intention of the ** WILSONIA” garments is to set 
up and maintain a continuous equilibrial magnetic ac- 
tion, This being eflected, disease is an impossibility, 
No person can wear a suit of **WILSONIA” MAGNETIO 
GARMENTS for twelve months and be diseased, unless 
in cases where a portion of the organism has ea 








decayed prior to putting on the goods recommended, 
Over 200,000 persons can now demonstrate all as above 
stated, Read the foliowing 


‘ Representative References, 


lon. HORATIO SEYMOUR, Utica, N. ¥ 

Hon, PETER COUPER, New York City. 

Hon, THURLOW WEED, New York City. 

Commodore C. K, GARRISON, New York City, 

General 8, GRAHAM, New York City. 

Judge LEVI PARSONS, New York City. 

J. B. HOYT (merchant), Spruce 8t., N. Y. 

D. V. FAIRWEAIHER (1 merchant), Spruce St., NP 

E, B. STIMP<ON ty ant), Spruce St.. N. v 
THOMAS HALL, 184 Clinton Av., Brooklyn 

Colonel BAYARD CLARK, 54 East Forty: ‘binth St, N. & 
Hon. JOHN MITCHELL (ireasurer). Brooklyn, isle! 
Mrs. R, ROBB, 395 Wyckoff St., Brooklyn. - 
Mra, A FRANK, 226 Ciinton St, Brookiyn, 

Mrs, F. M, TOMPKINS, Lil Pierrepout St, Brooklyn,» 
Mr. TAYLOR, 39 West Thirty-ninth 8t., N. Y. 

Mr. T. DUGAN (undertaker). 330 Clermont Av., Brooklyn, 
Mr. J. IVES, 33 Siiney Place, Brookiyn, 

Mr, A. O, IVES, 33 Sdney Place, Brouklyn, 

Mrs. CHIPMAN, 7 Bond St, 

Miss FRANCES LEWIS, 122 Sumner St., New Brooklym,, 
Mr, GINNELL, 347 Cl nton St. 

Mra. ARMSTRONG, - Rapelyca St, 

Mr. KIRBY, Rosly nh, LL 

Mr. E. ST, GLAIR CLA RK, 75834 Lafayette Av, 

Dr. DICKINSON, 611 Clinton Av, 

D:. TRUE, 981 Lexington Av., N. Ye 

Mra, ADsIT, 198 Sixth Av., N. Y. 

Mrs, GATEX, 250 South Fourth St, near Seventh, 

Mra STEVENS, 200 Bergen St. 

Mra, SUDLOW,. +61 Dean St, 

Mrs Dr. RUGGLES, 342 State St 

Mra CLINTON, 342 State St, 

Mr, MARION, 458 Third ~* 

Mr. McGARTY, Kahway, N, J. 

Mr. PETER LEBLBACK, 641 Jersey Av., Jersey City 


N. J. 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD (artist), Pheonix Building. 
Mr. PHIFER, corner Franklin and Myrtle Ava, 
Captain LAMB, 147 Tompkins Av. 
Mr. GEORGE RIGBY, 50 Cheever Place. 
Mr. GEORGE W. DAWSON, 484 Adelphi 88, 
Mra, PRICE, 107 Summit St 
Mia GARDIMER (artist). 196 Fulton St 
Mr YOUNG (artist), 173 Berzen St 
Mra. McKENZIE, 1, 140 Fulion St, 
Mr. DONALD Mc "KENZIE, St. Marks Av 
Mr, NILSEN (decorative banner and sign writer), Bridgd 
Street 
Mr. JvUEL E, CANNON, 298 Jay St. 
Mr. J. RAYMOND (builder), 158 Henry St, 
Mr. CORNELL (bootmaker), 463 Fulton 38 
Mr L. BERWIN, 457 Fulton St 
Mra HALL, 184 Clinton AV. 
Mra, SCOTT, 332 Clinton St. Y 
Mra GRAVES, 184 Clinton Av, 
Mr, HOBBY, Hamilton Av. and Smith St, 
bg A BAYLIs=, 832 Fuiton st 
rJ.8 BAY Liss, 60 Vernon Av. 
MF. P, BAYLIS, Amenia, Duchess County, N. ¥. 
Mr, F.H BARNEY (cloak merchant), 307 Fulton St 
Mrs. PLUMSEY, 161 Tillary St. 
Mr, J. W. DAVIS, 162 Fulton St. 
Dr, A. B CHADWICK, 361 Court St, and 275 President St 
Mr. G. A DAMAREST, Nyack, N. ¥. 
tr, CLARK, Livingston Su 
Mr, FEW, 430 Fulton St 
Mr. T. Ds TRUAX, 876 Dean St, 
Mr, BENJAMIN LEWIS, Montague St, 
Mr, JOHN CURTIS, 261 Bridge St. 
Mr, MAXSON, 2 St, Felix St, 
Mr. DAVID OULLYER, 81 » ame St 
Mr. MAWSON 6590 Hicks 
Mr. HUGH BYLON BROWN, Science Hall, Eighth 
New York. 
Mr. J. SMITH, 111 Hudson 8t., Jersey City, N. J, 
+ LKER, Lafayette Av., Jersey City. 
HETMORE, Madi<on Av., ow City. 
SHAS. MILLER, 17 Willoughby St 
ofiss BAKER, 205 Rutledge St. 
‘Mr, FOS'ER PETTIT, Clinton Ay, 
ADAM PHIEFER, 141 Huntington St, 
Mrs. BULLWINKLEKE, 435 Franklin Ay, 
E. BEAVEN, 19 Gates AY. 


Each and every one of the above names is taken with- 
out regard to the opinions these persons may entertain 
of the Magnetic Garments, as we know full well that te 
wear the ‘ WILSONIA” for twelve consecutive months 
at the jengent is to + absolute -rre, no matter if the 

tient is afflicted with one or wore ui jue Jorma of dip 
base @ove mentioned 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


GERMAN 


ybWEET CHOCOLATE, 


The most popular sweet 
Chocolate in the market. It 
is nutritious and palatable; 
@ particular favorite with 
children, and a most excel- 
lent article for family use. 
The genuine is stamped 8S. 
German, Dorchester, Mass. 
Beware of imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


High Novelties 


In Autumn and Winter 


DRESS GOODS, 


Silks, Plushes, Velvets, 
Shawls, Laces, 
Parisian Millinery, 
Cloaks and Wraps, 
Passementeries, 
Trimmings, etc. 


AN wie COLLECTION, UNSURPASSED 
N RICHNESS AND VARIETY, NOW 
ON EXHIBITION, 


A. T. STEWART & C0, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 

















THE 


Admuation 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.§.A.Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Har Restorer 


IS PERFECTION 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 


Established over 40 years. 
Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and erica, 


ZYLO BALSAMUCA (tits. Allers) 


A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing. It 
removes Dandruff, allays all itching, 
stops falling Hair and promotes a 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
glass stoppered Bottles. Sold by all Druggists, 


re | 


A permanent, practical road- 
vehicle, whose graceful model 
and elegant appearance excite 
universal admiration. It is 
carefully finished, and confi- 
dently guaranteed as the best 
value to be attained in a bi- 
cycle. Send 3c. stamp for 24- 
page catalogue, with price-lists 
_ and full information. 


j The Pope Mfg. Co. 


697 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston, Mass. 


The Mineral Inkstand. 


(Patent Applied For.) 

Large, square, solid, brilliant. 
Nickel cap. One size only. 
comprised of following : 
Gold Ore from Briggs Mine, 
Gold Ore from Russell Gulch, 
Silver Ore from Georgetown. 
Silver Ore from San Juan Mines. 
Argentiferous Gelena, Leadville, 
Copper Ore, Copper Mt., South Park. 
Iron Pyrites, gold bearing, Central City, 
Flnor Spar from Mt, of the Holy Cross. 
Baryta, Ouray. 
Moss Agate, Middle Park. 
Wood Jasper, Divide, 
» Wood Opal trom Happy Canyen. 
. Chalcedony, Uncomphagre Peak. 
Wood Carnelian, Castie Rock. 
. Petrified Cottonwood, Littleton. 
. Petrified Cedar from Hills Ranch. 
. Petrified Palm Wood, Cherry Creek. 
Crystalized Palm Wood, Platte River, 
Smoky Topaz from Pike’s Peak, 
Crystal, Clear Quartz, Elk Mt, 
Rose Alabaster from Morrison, 
Amethyst from Gunnison River, 
Pink Satin Spar from Manitou, 
Selenite, Apishapa, 
Iceland Spar from Garden of the Gods, 
. Amazon Stone from Pike’s Peak. Rare, 

Catalogued and numbered, Price $200. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent by mail securely 
pa:ked, on receipt of order and price. 

Address, 
H.-H, TAMMEN & Co.,, 
Windsor Hotel, Denver, Colo 
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IN TRAVELING, Use a Few Drops of Brown’s Ginger in the Water you Drink. Frederick Brown, Philada. 





a 





07000 





Persons who have offensive 
breath, arising from a disor- 
dered stomach, catarrh, or 
the use of tobacco or liquor, 
can speedily overcome it by 
a] ciesmsing their teeth and 
rinsing their mouth daily wn 








JENNINGS PATENT, tee CLOSETS 
















MEMORANDA CONCERNING 
Government Bounds. 


A VALUABLE HAND-BOOK FOR INVESTORS, 


Contains not only all the information about Govern. 
ment Bonds which investors or the public can desire, 
but also chapters on the Stock Exchange, with direc. 
tions for buying and selling in the New York market all 
kinds of securities, 

Tables giving the progress of the United States, 1830-80, 
in population, imports and exports, agriculture, manu- 
factures, railroads, telegraphs, etc., etc,, are added ; also 
notes on Gold and Silver, giving— 

A, The present monetary standard of the Nations of 
the World. 

B. Production of Gold and Silver in the world from 
1492 to date. 

Cc, The Consumption of Gold and Silver. 

D. The Stock of Silver now in the World, 

E. The Relative Value of Gold to Silver, 

F. Minute of the Standard of the United States. 

G. The Value of Foreign Coins in United States Money. 


SENT PosTPAID ON APPLIOATION, 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, NEw York, 
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of my friends, 


Fine hard rubber case. Nicke eel plates binding posts and 
electrodes. Thoroughly well me 
gets out of order. 


CONSTANT CURRENT CURE CO., 


ncorporated under the laws of the State of New York.) 
0 T1E CONSTANT CURRENT CuRE Company, 207 Main Street, Buflalo, N. Y. 

Sirs: Your Constant Current E ectric Generator, which I have used for several weeks, has entirely cured 
me of rheumatism, and has proved exiremely beneficial in other waye, 
tating effects of ov erwork and warm weather, and have been invigorat ed and imbued with fresh vitality, 
to whom I loaned my generator, have each ordered one fro n you. 


ConstaivT Congent 


ECTRIC 












ONE-HALF SIZE. 
KFPRICE $3. 


and complete. It never 
No acids, no liquids, no trouble. 











PARKER’S 


Aperfect dresse| 
ing, ele antly 
umed & harmless. 
Removes dandruff, 


restores natural 
color and prevents 
baldn 


oe 
50 cents and $1, 









FROM OUR ELECTRIC GENERATOR, 


CURES Headache, Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Pains in the Back, Loins, Limbs 
and Kidneys, Female Weakness, Nerv- 
ousness, Incipient Consumption, Piles, 
Malaria!) Aches and Pains, Indigestion, 
Sleeplessness, Debility, Premature De- 
cline in Man, Liver Complaint, and all 
other diseases requiring the peculiar stimulation af- 
Sorded by aconstant electric current, This gentle stimu- 
lation of the affected part induces nutrition in that re- 
gion, and gives nature the aid required toset all of the 
repairing agencies actively at work. This powerful yet 
simple and compact generator develops a continuous, 
mild electric current, capable of passing entirely 
through the human body, affecting every organ, nerve 
and tissue, producing marked curative effects, The cur- 
rent, although so subtile and permeating, is not per- 
ceptible to the senses, yet it will operate a galvanometer 
through a resistance ‘of 5,000 ohms, equal toa telegraph 
line over 800 miles long. This truly scientific instrument 
is indorsed by physicians and electricians, and will cure 
when all other things fail. 


The CONSTANT CURRENT ELECTRIC GENERATOR 


with full instructions for use, is sent by mail, on receipt 
of the price, $3.00, or by express, C. O. D., with collec- 






























tion charges added, with the the Gener of examination. 


We rantee safe delivery of the Generator by mail. 
All remittances should be by Postal Money 
Order, Draft, or Registered Letter. 





207 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


With it I have counteracted the debili- 
Three 





. R. WARREN, 45, 47 and 49 William Street, N. Y. 
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ATE A = 
All Farmers, we Business Men, Me Men 


with dyspepsia, R 
Liver Complaints, you can be invigorated and cured by using 


jParker’s Ginger ‘Tonic. 


Ifyou are wasting away with Consumption, Age, or any 
disease or weakness, you will find Parker’s Ginger Tonic a 
Highly Invigorating Medicine that Never Intoxicates. 
None genuine without signature of Hiscox & Co., N. Y. 

50c, and §1 sizes at dealersin drugs. Large Saving Buying Dollar Size. 


Mechanies, &e., 
ired out Ad work or worry, and all who are miserable 
eumatism, Neuralgia, Bowel, Kidney or 











FIs 


TWINES AND 


WM. E. HOO 


Bax Send for Pri 








SHERMEN! 
NETTING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


ce-List, naming your County and State 





BRUNSWICE In powdered form, Delicious, economical, al, 


SOUPS. 


convenient. 10 varieties. Rich and noure 





CATARRH SUFFERERS 


Have applied for the only known means of 
permanent cure of this disease. You can 
CURE YOURSELF at HOME 
for cost of treatment'and means used, Ad- 


a dress Rev. T, P. CHILDS,Troy, O. 





ishing. Depot, 75 Warren Street, N. ¥. 





BEATTY’S 
catalogue FREg, 


Onears, 1 useful stops, 5 sets reeds, 
only $65. Pianos $125 up. aaplilus- 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N, J. 














OPIU » 1) { me Habit Cured in 10 
0 8. ured, 
Dr.J.8 STEPHE Tide Ohio 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
s0common to our best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleera 
tion, Falling and Displ ts, and the q 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life, 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus, 
The tendency to cancerous humors there is checked 
very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleep! , Dep: and Indi- 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as 8 above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure stipation, bili 
end torpidity of the liver. 425 cents per box. 

aa” Sold by all Druggists. <@a 


DNEY oRT! 
THE ta 


IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 
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| AND THE EIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 


Because we allow these great organs to 
become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 
humorsare therefore forced into the blood 

4 that shouldbe expelled naturally. 


WILL SURELY CURE 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY 2 
4 DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free aclion of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw of disease. 
Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
¢ Why frightened over disordered Kidneys? P§ 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 


Use KIDNEY-WORTand rejoicein heaith. Y 


Itisputupin Dry Vegetable Form, in tin 
cans one package of which makes six quarts of 
medicine. Alsoin Liquid Form, very Concen- 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 

¢t@rIt acts with equal efficiency in either form. # 

¢ GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 ¢ 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 











a7 
KNOW THYSELF, 

Y studying the Science of Life; or, Self Pre- 

servation, It is not only a complete and perfect 
treatise on Manhood, Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and 
Physical Debility, Premature Decline in Man, etc., but 
it contains one hundred and twenty-five prescriptions 
for acute and chronic disease:, each one of which 
is invaluable, so proved by the author, whose ex- 
perience for twenty-one yearsis such as probably never 
before fell to the lot of any physician, It contains 300 
pages, bound in beautiful embossed.covers, full gilt, em- 
bellished with the very finest sfeel engravings, guaran- 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, lite- 
rary or professional—than any other work retailed in 
this country for $2.50, or the money will be refunded, 
Price only $1.25, by ‘mail. Gold medal awarded the 
author by the National Medical Association, Illustrated 
sample sent on receipt of six cents, Send now. 


Address, PEABODY HEAL THYSELF. 


MEDICAL ey ake et 
or Dr. W. H , No, 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 
Mass. The org oa be consulted on all diseases re- 


quiring skill and experience, 
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CENTENNIAL OF CORNWALLIS’S SURRENDER AT YORKTOWN.— GENERAL’ WASHINGTON FIRING THE FIRST GUN IN THE BOMBARDMENT OF THE BRITISH WORKS, OCT. 9TH, 1781. 


TOWNS*CENTENNIAL. 








HE surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown was 
practically the climax of the Revolutionary 
War. Up to that time America had apparently 
reaped little benefit from the alliance with France. 
English fleets no longer commanded the whole 
coast, but beyond that, little had been effected. 
The combined operations where attempted had 
proved abortive, and the English, with their seid, 
stubborn hold, exulted at each victory. Not a 
single important place had been wrested from 
their hands by the allies, although Spain, fight- 
ing on her own account, had taken Pensacola from 
the English and planted her flag once more in 
Florida. 

Under the impulse given by Lord Rawdon the 
English forces which had landed in South Carolina 
had overrun that State, and, traversing North Caro- 
lina, were on the soil of Virginia. The American 
force there was too weak to cope with disciplined 
troops, regulars, well-officered and full of confl- 
dence. Lafayette could only mancuvre, thwart and 
delay the enemy. But Virginia did not prove the 
land of promise and plenty that Cornwallis antici- 





pated. To push on to the North through strongly 
patriot districts was a serious undertaking; to fall 
back to his original base at Charleston, through a 
sparsely settled State, confronted at every step by 
the partisans who had recovered their elasticity 
and dash, as well as by an organized Continental 
army, was no longer feasible. 

The campaign had grown tiresome. There was no 
enemy at hand worth fighting, not much plunder 
to be gathered, so he planned with his superior 
officer, Sir Henry Clinton, to transfer operations to 
the North where something might be done. He en 
camped with leisurely ease at Yorktown to await 
the shipping, which with no less leisurely red tape 
was to drift down some day and take on board the 
Southern English army, with its laurels and its 
plunder. 

For a moment Clinton became anxious at New 
York, as the armies of Washington and Rochambeau 
seemed to threaten that city, and he sent orders to 
Cornwallis to dispatch part of his force to his relief. 
The Southern Army was then at Portsmouth, and 
three thousand soldiers were actually on the trans- 





ports ready to sail when orders came countermand- 
ing the previous directions. The arrival of some 
thousands of Hessians had given Clinton new con- 
fidence, and he resolved not to weaken the army of 
Cornwallis. He might, indeed, strengthen it to re- 
sume the offensive. Meanwhile, it was to take up 
a strong position on the coast, and Clinton had 
designated Yorktown as far better than Portsmouth, 

Supposing that the transports had actually 
sailed, Lafayette informed Washington of this heavy 
draught on Cornwallis’s force, and his consequently 
comparatively weak condition. Washington had 
really meditated an attack on New York, with theaid 
of Rochambeau’s army and that of the French fleet 
under the Count de Grasse, which was then in the 
West Indies. The French admiral was ready to 
co-operate with him for a time, and the commander 
of the French squadron at Newport, De Barras, 
offered to put himself under the orderstf De Grasse 
sull further to increase the forces. 

The failure of the combined arms at Newport and 
at Savannah taught the American and French com- 
manders the importance of neglecting nothing 
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which +*.ull insure certain and decisive success, | hope for relief by land or water. 


The plans were tormed with great care and judg- 
ment, ania time fixed for De Grasse’s presence at 
the entrance of the Chesapeake. He seemed to the 
English too nusy in the West Indies to enter into 
any Northern operations, Clinton saw only the 
danger o° New York. 
presence of a fleet under Admiral Graves made 
him feel none too secure. 


Meanwhile Washington, aided by a loan of money. | 


from Rochambeau’s military chest, began his march 
southward. Though warned by a Hessian officer on 
the outposts that Washington was evidently aiming 
at Cornwallis and Virginia, Clinton would not be- 
iieve it. His army and fleet lay idle below, while 
the allied armies at the end of August leisurely 
crossed the Hudson, unnoticed and unmolested, and 
full of exultation faced southward. Even then 
Washington kept up the delusion of Clinton by 
letters wh ch he allowed the British to intercept in 
New Jersey. Not till after De Grasse was in the 
Chesapeake did Clinton awake from his dream. 
Then he dispatched Graves in haste to relieve or 
save Cornwallis. A man of greater ability or genius 
than Graves would have found it hard to wring suc- 
cess from such confusion. De Grasse had landed 
three thousand French soldiers, under the Marquis 
‘te Saint-Simon, who placed himself and his men 
under the command of the American General Lafay- 
ette, and lay with his fleet between the capes of the 
hesapeake when Graves at last appeared. A curl- 
ous battle ensued—a naval engagement, not to cap- 
ture or destroy each other’s vessels, but on the one 
side to effect an entrance to the bay and on the other 
to prevent it. Vhere was a strong temptation for 


is reinforcements and the | 


| Custine, 
| Rochambeau, in the centre, were the French ar- 


! tillery. 


the French admiral to cause all possible damage to | 


Hin antagonist, but he held to his main object. The 
runt of the fighting fell on Bougainville, who, as 
‘fontcalm’'s ablesat general, had struck the English 
many a hard blew in Canada, and now won laurels 

+” naval commander. Graves was so terribly 
‘andied that he had to abandon and burn one of 
4.i8 ships, and at last sailed sullenly off, leaving 
Vornwallis completely hemmed in by sea. So little 
‘as this expected that the first boat that put out 
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Yorktown had 
been well fortified, but two redoubts that he had 
thrown up at some distance were now abandoned. 
The fortifications were earthworks, redoubts and 
batteries on the right, with a line of stockade in the 
rear which supported a high parapet. Over a 
marshy ravine in front of the right was a large 
redoubt; the morass was defended by a stockade 
and batteries. Two small redoubts had been thrown 
up in front of the left. The ground in front of the 
works, cut up in many places by ravines, was diffi- 
cult of approach. . 

The Count de Grasse kept his fleet off the capes, 
for he felt that Rodney might appear at any mo- 
ment, and he was already fretting atthe delay. No 
time, therefore, was to be lost in pushing the siege 
operations. As the besieging army took position 
before Yorktown, the French were on the left, Saint- 
Simon’s troops, brought up by De Grasse from the 
West Indies, being at the extreme of the line, then 
) the French light infantry under Baron Viomenil, 


The redoubt on the right, near York River, was | 
garrisoned by forty-five men, and the capture of 
this was assigned to General Lafayette, who ordered 
Lieutenant-colonel Alexander Hamilton to take it. 
That on the left, manned by about a hundred and 
fifty men, was assigned to Count William de Deux 
Ponts. 

Six shells gave the signal. Colonel Hamilton, with 
his own and Lieutenant-colonel Gimat’s battalion, 
dashed forward without firing a gun, while Colonel 
Laurens struck for the rear to intercept the enemy's 
retreat. Almost simultaneously the troops entered 
the redoubts from different sides. Lieutenant Mans- 


| fleld, as he entered in frontin the van, received a 


bayonet wound; Captain Olney, gaining the parapet 


| over palisade and abatis, was twice wounded by 


bayonet thrusts, but formed his men; Laurens not 
only entered the works, but received the sword of 


| the British Major Campbell, who surrendered as a 


witb the brilliant officers, Viscount Viomenil, Duke | 


de Laval Montmorenci, Count Deuxpont and Count 
Around the quarters of Washington and 


On the right, across the marsh, were the 
American troops, Knox with his artillery; Steuben 
with the Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania line; 
Clinton with the men of New York, Jersey and 
Rhode Island; Lafayette with the light infantry, 
among them Hazen's Canadians: and then on the 
extreme right General Nelson with the Virginia 
militia. 

De Lauzon, with his cavalry, was watching the 
British horse at Gloucester, At last he got a chance 
to strike a blow as he came up with Tarleton, With 
a laugh, these gay Frenchmen rode down the Brit- 
ish troopers. Tarleton was wounded and unhorsed, 
and narrowly escaped capture. The man whose 
cruelty and rapine had made him dreaded through 
the country lost all his prestige that day. 

On the dark and stormy evening of October 6th 
the first parallel was commenced within six hun- 
dred yards of Cornwallis’s lines. So silently was 
the work accomplished under the orders of General 





prisoner. The garrison ytelded with a loss of only 
eight. and the triumph of the Americans was 
stained by no cruelty. 

As the French pressed on to assault the redoubt 
before them, a German sentry hailed. A brisk fire 
followed, but the disciplined soldiers pushed on to 
the palisades and abatis, where they halted like 
statues, till the axes had openeda way. Then witha 
rush they were up the works. Charles de Lameth 
in the van received a musket ball in each knee as 
he mounted the parapet. With a shout of “ Vive le 
Roi,’’ Count de Deux Ponts bounded into the re- 
doubt, his men beside him re-echoing his shout, 
Captain de Sireuil, as he uttered the expression of 
fidelity to his sovereign, receiying a third wound and 
falling dead, In six minutes the redoubt was cap- 
tured and manned, but one hundred of the gallant 
storming party were killed or wounded, This 
splendid feat of arms wona proud honor for the 
Gatinois Regiment, which received the designation 
of ** Royal Auvergne.”’ 

These redoubts were at once included in the siege- 
works. Cornwallis made one effort against the 
besiegers, who had scarcely anticipated any opera- 
tion of an offensive character; but just before break 
of day on the 16th a British sortie of three hundred 
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from the shore of Virginia, when De Grasse’s fleet 
anchored in the Chesapeake, borea Tory who asked 
‘o he introduced to Lord Rodney, and the French 
admiral’s dessert was made up of dainties intended 
tor his British rival. 

Cornwallis saw Latayette’s armys well by Saint- 
Simon’s and Wayne’s forces nearly to hisown num- 
hers, and De Barras’s fleet arrive with heavy siege 
guns to menace his position. Affairs began to look 
ominously serious, The allied armies had marched 
down through Jersey, crossed the Delaware, and be- 
fore all the divisions passed Philadelphia, news 
vame that De Grasse, with his fleet of twenty-eight 
ships, was in the Chesapeake and had landed three 
thousand men, The effect was exhilarating. Crowds 
wathered around the house of the French Ambas- 
sador to cheer and hurrah in anticipation of vic- 
tory. Regiment after regiment, now of splendidly- 
tuniformed French veterans, now of tattered Conti- 

entals or militia in every guise, marched on till 

l encamped at the Head of Elk,a stream flowing 
suto the Chesapeake, from which they were to be 
conveyed by water to the scene of action, 

Washington, leaving Rochambeau at Baltimore, 
Went on to Mount Vernon, which he had not seen for 
more than six years. Here the French general 
joined him, and the two commanders proceeded 
with their staffs to Williamsburg. Meanwhile the 
boats and light vessels of the French fleet had been 
rapidly transporting the army to its destination. 
“ The Chesapeake Bay is a little Mediterranean,” 
writes a French officer, ‘‘and some immense rivers 
empty into it, which bear the largest ships.” 

On the 17th of September Washington writes: 
* Ju company with Count de Rochambeau, the 
~hevalier de Chastelleux, General Knox and Gen- 
cral Duportall, I set out for an interview with the 
uirmiral, and arrived on hoard the Ville de Paris (off 
Cape Henry) the next day about noon; and, having 
settled most points with him to my satisfaction, ex- 
cept not obtalning assurance of sending ships above 
York, lembarked on board the Queen Charlotte, the 
vessel I went down on; but, by reason of hard blow- 
ing and contrary winds, I did not reach Williams- 
burg again till the 22d,”’ 

All was now arranged for the siege of Lord Corn- 
wallis in Yorktown. He resolved to do his utmost 
for an obstinate defense, hoping almost against 











PLAN OF THE SIEGE OF YORKTOWN, 


Lincoln that the British sentinels on their works 
heard nothing and knew nothing till the morning 
light showed trenches 80 far advanced as to protect 
the laborers from the English guns. Cornwallis 
opened fire on the allied lines, the regiments of 
Bourbon, Soissons and Tours, under Viomenil, re- 
ceiving mostattention, though with little loss. The 
siege works were pushed on rapidly, and several 
batteries and redoubts were completed on the 9th, 
Chastelleux and Saint-Simon occupying the trenches 
as the works advanced. 

At five o'clock on the afternoon of October 9th the 
American battery on the right of the line opened 
fire, General Washington himself firing the first 
gun at the enemy’s works. The cannonace was 
kept up steadily all night long. Early the next 
morning the French battery on the left began hurl- 
ing missiles into the beleaguered town. As the day 
wore on two more batteries on each wing of the 
army joined. The flre now became so excessively 
heavy that Cornwallis drew in his cannon from his 
embrasures, and virtually ceased to reply to the 
terrible cannonade of the allies. Theshot and shell 
tore through the works, and carried desolation 
through the town. They even went beyond, and a 
red-hot shot or a shell set fire to the frigate (haron 
and three transports that lay in the river, and, in 
spite of all efforts to save them, they lit up the scene 
with their flames, till naught remained but floating 
fragments. The other British vessels sought in 
haste the Gloucester shore to get out of range of the 
French guns and mortars, yet they were doomed 
to lose one more, fired even there. That night was 
clear and bright, and the spectacle was a sublime 
one, thatfew who witnessed it ever forgot. 


a second parallel within three hundred yards of 
the British lines. As before, the work was done so 
skillfully and silently thatthe Engiish, unconscious 
of their operations, made no attack on the working 
parties. To complete these works, it was now ne- 
cessary to capture the two advanced English re- 
doubts which commanded the new line. The ar- 
tillery played upon them incessantly, and breaches 
were at last made. The moment was come for real 





} fighting, and the greatest emulation existed in the 
| French and Americanarmies Each side panted to 
display its prowess to its allies. - 


and fifty men, led by Lord Abercrombie, carried part | 
of the second parallel. They hastily spiked six guns, 
but retreated before the besiegers could open on 
them, The‘spikes were soon extracted and the 
second line of siege works opened with terrible 
effect. Governor Nelson pointed one of the heaviest 
guns against his own house, which formed a strong 
position in the English lines, and which stands 
to our day in spite of the battering it received from 
its patriotic owner. Cornwallis’s position was now 
a desperate one. His hastily erected works were 
crumbling away, his guns dismounted or silenced, 
and his ammunition nearly exhausted. Clinton’s 
folly in advising him to abandon Portsmouth for 
Yorktown now became apparent. Only one bold re- 
source was left. To cross silently to Gloucester, 
evacuating Yorktown while keeping up a show of 
resistance, overpower the force under General 
Choisy, and, abandoning his sick and wounded with 
all baggage, outstrip the allied armies by a forced 
march northward. living on the country till Clinton 
could send out to meet and save him. He acted 
promptly, and threw one detachment across the 
river; but such a violentstorm came on thatthe sol- 
diers could not land. Cornwallis bowed his head to 
fate. When day came he recalled the few troops who 
had reached Gloucester, and at ten o'clock, while 
the allied guns were still briskly served, he beat a 
parley and asked a cessation of hostilities to nego- 
tiate the capitulation of the posts of York and Glou- 
cester, the English hold on the South combining 


| strangely enough names thus familiar in English 


On the night of the 11th the combined armies ran | 


history. After an exchange of letters Viscount 
Noailles and Lieutenant-colonel John Laurens met 
Colonel Dundas and Major Ross at Mrs. Moore’s 
house, on the right of the American lines, in order 
to settle the terms. They could not agree. Then 
Washington drafted terms-which he sent to Lord 
Cornwallis, requesting that they should be signed 
by eleven o’clock on the 19th, and that the garri- 
son should be ready to march out within 
three hours. Lord Cornwallis, seeing it useless 
to hope for better terms, yielded. The articles 
were the same as those which Clinton hgd imposed 
on General Lincoln at Charleston. All the troops 
were to be prisoners of war; all public property 
was to be delivered up. Runaway slaves and the 


| 
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marched through the country might be reclaimed 
by their owners, and under this clause Tarleton had 
to dismount from a splendid horse he had taken 
from a@ Virginia gentleman’s stable. The private 
property of the Pritish officers and soldiers was to 
be respected. Lord Cornwallis was allowed to send 
off a packet with dispatches, and secretly put on 
board persons who would be most obnoxious to the 
outraged people of the South. 

Lord Cornwallis had lost three hundred and fifty 
men during the siege. Seven thousand two hundred 
and forty-seven, the very flower of the British regu- 
Jar troops, with eight hundred and forty sailors, 
thus surrendered 

The last act of the drama was enacted at four 
o'clock on the afternoon of the 19th of October, 1781. 
The land forces and supplies were assigned to the 
Americans, to whom the latter were mostacceptabie; 
the ships and marines went to the French. It would 
have been less humiliating for the British army to 
surrender to General Rochambeau, but there was 
no alternative. Cornwallis could not brook the dis- 
grace. He remained in his tent. The combined 
army was drawn up, the Americans on the right, 
the French on the left of the road, extending more 
than a mile, Washington and Rochambeau at the 
head of their respective lines, which contrasted 
strangely, the French being in full parade dress, the 
Americans with war-worn uniforms, or well-used 
homespun, From far and near the people had 
gathered on foot, on horseback and in wagons, till 


| they outnumbered the soldiery of the three armies, 


Major - general O’Hara, splendidly mounted, 
marched the British army past the lines of the 
combined armies, the conquered troops following 
ata slow and solemn step, with shouldered arms, 
colors cased and drums beating a British march. 
General O’Hara advanced to General Washington, 
took off his hat and apolegized for the non-appear- 
ance of his superior officer. 

General Washington referred him to General Lin- 
coln for directions, and by him the British arrey 
was conducted to a spacious fleld, where the order 
was given to ground arms. Then they piled their 
muskets and sidearms and laid down their accou- 
trements with no little show of temper. 

The conquered soldiers acted respectfully towards 
the French, and the Hessians were very friendly 
to the German regiments in the French army, but, 
with true British pride, they affected to despise the 
patriot soldiers of America as peasants. A French 
officer remarks: “The English were proud and 
arrogant. There was no call for this. They had 
not even made a handsome defense, and at this 
very moment were beaten and disarmed by peasants 
who were almost naked, whom they pretended to 
despise, and who, nevertheiess, were their con- 
querors.’’ 

Couriers and signals carried the cheering in- 
telligence through the land. It reached Phila- 
delphia at midnight, and the watchman calling out 
out the hour, cried: ‘Twelve o'clock, and all is 
well—and Cornwallis is taken!’’ and before the 
hand of the clock could mark the lapse of minutes, 
the illuminated windows and glad shouts betokened 
the universal joy. 

Then Congress proceeded in a body to a house of 
worship to thank the Ruler of the Universe for the 
liberty he had enabled America to conquer, A 


| century has elapsed, and America joins in the glad 


commemofation of the day that decided the reality 
of American Independence, proclaimed in 1776, and 
purcha:°" after years of struggle by the trials and 


‘hardsh s :nd sacrifices of our patriot fore fathers. 


THE CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE, 


Yorktown, the scene of the events here recorded 
and of the centennial celebration now in progress, 
is situated on a high bluff of concrete or stone marl, 
covered with a sandy soil, on the south side of the 
York River, about eleven miles from its mouth. It 
is the highest ground on either the York or James 
river below Richmond. ‘The peninsula on which the 
town is located is level, and on each sidé of the village 
deep ravines embrace it, almost meeting in the rear. 
At the time of the siege, in 1781, the village con- 
tained about sixty houses. Its sole importance was 
asashipping port for the tobacco and other pro- 
ducts of Virginia. In 1814 a considerable portion of 
the town was destroyed by fire, and from that blow 
it has never recovered. It is now little more than a 
dilapidated memorial of its former self. The aver- 
age width of the York River in the neighborhood of 
Yorktown is about two miles, but directly opposite 
the town it is narrowed toa mile by the project'ng 
cape, on which the village of Gloucester is situated. 
This, too, was once a thrifty and enterprising settle- 


| ment, but the depreciation of the surrounding 
| country for agricultural 


purposes checked the 
growth of its incipient com 26, and here, as at 
Yorktown, the agencies of decay have been more 
active than those of prosperity and progress. 

The Centennial Association, which organized the 
present celebration, has done everything in its 


| power to make the affair successful. Through them 


all the descendants cf the prominent French officers 


| present at Yorktown who could be found have been 


personally invited to come and become the guests 
of the association while in this country. The asso- 
ciation has bought the Temple farm, which covers 


| the battle-ground at Yorktown; refitted the Moore 


house, where the capitulation was signed; has put 
up a hall, where the speeches will be delivered; 
cleared the ground, built a railway around it, and 
made all the preparations possible for the arrival 
and departure of visitors. 

The Moore farm lies a mile away from the village, 
towards the southeast. It is largely a level plateau, 
one boundary of which is the bluff overlooking the 
Chesapeake. This is to be the camping and parade 
ground of the troops, and is well adapted to the 
purpose. The Moore house is a wooden structure, 
two siories in height, newly clapboarded, shingled 
and pair.ted, and is in appearance a very comfort- 
able edifice. It is doubtful if anything but the 
form, and possibly the old chimney, remains of the 
original building. Of the Revolutionary earthworks 
and defenses but little remains. The later war- 
marks— those of Magruder and McClellan—are con- 
spicuous on all hands, 

The site of the Centennial monument is a projec- 
tion of the bluff near the village, and is conspicucus 
from the water for a long distance. The edge of the 
bluff will furnish an excellent standing-place for as 
many people as can possibly be gathered, from 
which to view the naval review. Posts for electric 
lights have been placed at intervals along the road 
from the village to the Moore farm. One thousand 
regular troops, twenty thousand militia, six thou- 
sand Masons and twenty-five Governors of States, 
with their staffs, are expecied to be present, and 
tents have been provided for them all. It is ex- 
pected also that the Senate of the United States will 
add its dignity to the week’s events. 

Already a number of military and civic organiza- 
tions are on the ground, and the commemorative 
season is in progress. Successive days have been 
set apart for the several interests and associations 
to be represented. leading up to the general recep- 
tion day, upon Monday, October 17th, and the na- 
tional ceremonies of that week, Following is the 
official programme in full: 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18TH. 


The President and his Cabinet, the Congressional 
Commission, the Governors and Commissioners of 
the States and the guests of the nation will be re- 
ceived by the Governor of Virginia and his staéf in 
Lafayette Hall at 11 A. M., Whence they will proceed 
in a body to the monument site, where the cere- 
monies will take place. 

The chairman of the joint commission of Congress, 
Hon. John W. Johnston, United States Senator from 
the State of Virginia, will call the assembly to order 
at 12 o’clock noon. 

Prayer »y the Rev. Robert Nelson, grandson of 
Governor Nelson, of Virginia, who commanded the 
Virginia militia during the siege of Yorktown, 

“The Star Spangled Banner,’ by three hundred 
voices, under the leadership of Professor Charles 
Siegel, of Richmond, Va., accompanied vy the 


;plunde: weeu by GicTSs waa aoldiers ag they ‘ Marine Band, 
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Address of welcome by his Excellency, F. W. M. ; heart I knew nothing—I who had always raved 


Holliday, Governor of Virginia. 

‘The Marscillaise Hymn,”’ by the chorus of voices 
under the leadershipof Professor Siegel, the accom 
paniment by the Marine Band. 

Introductory address by ‘he chairman of the com- 
mission, Hon. John W. Johnston, of Virginia. 

* Hal Columbia,’’ by the chorus of voices led by 
Professor Siegel, the accom paniment by the Marine 
Band. 

Laying the corner-stone of the monument by the 
Grand Master of Masons of Virginia, assisted by the 
Grand Masters of the thirteen original States. 

Grand fantasia, International Congress, Sousa, by 
the Marine Band, conducted’ by Professor J. Philip 
bou-a, 

At7 Pp. M,.there will be a pyrotechnic display from 
a boat mvored in York River. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19TH. 


The assembly will be called to order by Hon. John 


W. Johnston, Chairman of the Yorktown Centennial | 


Commission, 

Overture, ‘*Le Caid,’’ Ambroise Thomas, by the 
Marine Band, conducted by Professor J. Philip 
Sousa. 

Prayer by a clergyman not yet selected. 

Hymn, words by Charles Poindexter, music by 
J.E Schmolzer, rendered by the chorus of 300 voices 
uuder Professor C. L. Siegel, accompanied by the 
Marine Band under Professor Sousa, 

Address by the President of the United States, 

Centennial! Ode, words by Paul H. Hayne, of South 
Carolina; set to music by Professor J. Mosenthal, of 
New York; rendered by the chorus of 300 voices 
under Professor C, L. Siegel, accompaniment by the 


Marine Band, | pathetic mouth. 


Oration by Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, 

« The Star Spangled Banner,”’ by the chorus under 
Professor Siegel, accompanied by the Marine Band, 

Centennial Psalm by Mr. James Barron Hope, of 
Virginia. 

Overture by Dodworth’s Thirteenth Regiment 
Band, of the National Guard of the State of New | 
York, 

At the conclusion of the ceremonies a rece} tion 
will be held by the President of the United States 
and his Cabinet, the Congressional Commission and | 
the guests of the nation, in Lafayette Hall. 

At7 P, M. there will bea pyrotechnic display from 
boats moored in York River, 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20TH, 


Grand military and naval parade and review by 
the President of the United States of the troops and 
oiher organizations present, under command of 
Major-General Winfleld 8. Hancock, United States 
Army, the arrangements for which will be made by 
him and announced later. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21ST. 


Grand naval review by the President of the United | 


States und exercises by the fleet, under command of 
Rear Admiral R. H. Wyman, United States Navy, 
the arrangements for which will be made by him 
tud announced later. 


A DEAD YEAR. 


* TI took a year out of my life and story, 
A dead year!—and I said, ‘1 will build thee a 
tomb.’ ”’ 


~TONEYSUCKLE was wreathed about the | 

F window. but its straying branches, 
. gemmied with ~arabesjues of balm,” 
only made a lovely frame for the two young 
heads that were always to be found at this | 
hour bent over their books. I used to stroll | 
half unconsciously to a coigne of vantage in | 
the garden and watch them —- my little sister | 
Nest. with her tumbied bronze curls, and her | 
German teacher's small graceful head. with its | 
crown of gold. I had spoken to her brt 
seldom, stil 1 knew by heart the uplifting of 
those calm-lidded torget-me not eyes, the face 
With its pure coloring the slender and lithe 
young form in its dull blue dress, with the 
tiny lace ruffle on the round white throat. and 
the sweet mouth with its wistful smile now 
and then at m° sister's odd blunders. I found 
& strange pleasure in meeting her as if by 
accident as shevleft, and noting the faint rose- 
leaf flush stealing u» into her pale check. 1 


would have been uta !oss to account tor the | 


sadness of sucha young face, but Nest had told 
me that she was aii alone in ths new land 
where her father had brought her, and my 
heart was touched at the thought. 

« She has told me about her father so much,” 
chattered Nest. “ he was such a wonderful 
man -like a wizard, ] should think- but he 
was only a doctor. Hilda says. She thinks the 
doctors in Germany know more than ours — at 
least she is sure her father did.” 

* Poor child !”’ | said. 

“Do you know,’ whispered Ernestine. with 


an air ot mystery, “that there is something | 


very cur ous about Hilda—she forgets things!” 
1 laughed outright. 
in——”’ I began. 
“Oh, now wait. 
things. 
war broke out with france, and I wanted to 
know all about it. Well, do you believe, she 


I mean very important 


couldn't tell me anything. not the least fact!” | 


and Nest looked veyy serious and wise. 

+ What did she say about it?” 

« Oh, that she forgot. Now. Maleom. you 
know when our native land is in peril, we 
don't forget.” 

My little sister was quite patriotic, and it 
seemed to her a phenomenon that one should 
nut have a thorough knowledge of all that re- 
garded one’s own country. 

+ Oh. well, she might have been at a convent 
school, or ——” 

“That's the strange thing about it.” 

* What” 

“ She don’t know where she was!” 

I own I was somewhat startled by this an- 
nouncement. ; 

*- Does she say so?’ 

“ She says she don’t recollect.”’ 

* Perhaps she his had brain fever and for- 
gotten the past.” 

No. she remembers all the past very well ” 

* Except how long?’ . 

“(ne year - the year of the war. She seems 
troubled about it, too.” 

“Then you must not dwell on it,’ I said. 
“ You don’t want to annoy her ’”’ 

* No; Llove her—1 love her dearly !” said 
Nest, flying otf after a very tempting black- 
velvet butterfly, with golden trimming on its 
polonaise. 

I felt like cchoing my little sister's senti- 
ments, and then I smied in scorn of myself. 
llow could-I love a woman of whvse mind and 


) 


| suddenly —in a moment 


| days atterwards took the package of papers as 


“Scarcely a peculiarity | 


‘ow. she was in Germany when the | 


| about sympathy of soul. 
| I could not explain it as I paced the garden | 
walks. It was fate—fore ordination, perhaps ; | 
but one thing I knew —it was fact—I loved my | 
‘sister's teacher, Hilda Blumenthal, with a| 
feeling | had never experienced before, and I 
| suddenly discovered that the German language 
would be exceedingly necessary to me in my | 
profession. 
I used to sit and study the girl’s face, and I 
found it very puzzling. Innocent, angelic as 
it was, there were strange experiences of pain | 
written upon it. It did not seem like the face | 
of one who had only turned over a few of 
youth's white pages in the book of life. but 
rather as if she had looked into many a| 
blotted and blurred once — blotted with tears, 
blurred by the soul's agony into a mist. | can 
scarcely explain how from the eyes. so blae 
and childlike, something seemed at times to | 
| look out with unutterab'e experiences from | 
their depths. lurking there like some wild 
spirit that could not quite be laid. It is in 
| vain to try and explain it, but it would come | 
over me with a sudden agony at times that 
once some one had held the fair white hands 
| clasped so listlessly in her lap, that the kiss of 
| love had some time been laid on that sweet, 


I think that feeling came over me the most 
painfully just after the fullness of joy when it 
was my hand that clasped hers, my lips that 
had touched hers as reverently as if she had 
been a saint. 

* Darling,” I said, “did you ever care for 


| any one before *”’ | 


** Never,” she answe: ed, promptly, in a tone 
ot sweet content: “and | am glad, Malcom. 
I’m sure I could not love twice.” 

* So no one ever held you to his heart as | 
am do .g.’’ I questioned. | 

“No, no. Why do you ask ‘”’ 3 

“Pecause 1 am a jealous monster.” I said | 
witha lau. h; * because [ would not have a 
thought or a memory dwell on any one else.” 

* Ah. well; you shall be satisfied. Only 
you will not mind if IL think of my father and 
remember him ?” 

*Oh.no. my pet. | am not so unreasonable.” 
“He would be so glad that his child had 
| found so good, so true a man to protect her,” 
| she said. tears dimming her sweet eyes. * Ah, 
if he could have lived to have sce) this day 


' 





You would have revered him. Mateom. He 
was full of wisdom. le .had wondertul 
learning ard wonderful power. He was a 


doctor, you know, and he could do as much 
for the mind as the body. I will show you 
his papers. some time—his diary—and then 
you will know him better. I can't bear to 
look at them myself, but I long for you to 
know something of him. And he died—oh, so 
"9 

1 could not feel such an intense interest in 
the dead doctor as my dear girl seemed to ex- 
pect, but I feigned it for her sake, and a few 


reverently as she gave them. promising my- 
self that I really would look through them 
some time. But I know I thought more at 
| that moment of the knot of lilies of-the-valley 
| at my darling’s throat—and how virginal and 
| pure she looked and I wondered if ever on 
God’s earth a saintlier soul had looked out of 
the holy eyes of a woman. And yet. some 
times, | seemed to catch vanishings ot a world 
of thought and feeling remote from me—a 
region where I had not entered, where I did 
/not belong. One day I suddenly remembered 
| Nest’s confidence to me, and it occurred to 
| me to test it. 

** Were they very much disturbed in [Ieidel- 





| berg that Summer the war broke out?” | | 


| asked. 

She flushed and hesitated. 

* You were home, weren't you ?”’ 

*1—I can’t remember,” she said, in @ con- 
strained voice. 

“Why. it is only five years ago, my pet: 
don’t your memory go back for five years?’ 

“Oh, further than that,’ she said. quickly : 
“but Macolm, I have been puzzled about it 
very often. I[ will tcll you, there is just that 
one year I cannot remember anything about.” 

Goo. heaven! could it be that she had 
lost her reason during that time, and been 
in an insane asylum? The thought came to 
|me like a flash of electric light, and thrilled 
|me with pain. Was there the taint of insanity 
in my darlings blood? The doubt stung 
;}me. How else could she have lost a-year 
| out of her life? 

* Were you sick or sad when you remember 
| your life again ?”” 

“Gh, no; we were full of hope about the 
new country. for we were coming here.’ 
| And did you ever talk to your father 
about it?” 

“My dear Malcom. would you believe it 
| that I never discovered till lately that a year 
| had slipped out of my life in such a mysteri- 
ous manner. It was fixing dates about the 
| war that did it, and then poor papa was in the 
| churchyard.” 

And she looked so sad that 1 kissed her, 
saying : 

“Never mind about the lost year. darling. 
| I will make the coming years so bright that 
| you will soon torget it.” 

I don't care for it now, if you dont.” she 
| whispered, with her head upon my shoulder : 
| only it makes me strange, unlike other 

girls.” 

~ So you are unlike them!” I exclaimed, ina 
|lover’s rhapsody; “so much sweeter and 
| purer and saintlier,’ and so on through the 
| rosary of love. 
| But still, once in a while, like a discord 
among the sweet notes, the thought of that 
year would recur to me. I knew all my 

darlings life all her pure, sweet thoughts. 
| and I grew jealous of those closed and sealed 
| pages in a very unreasoning way. 

| One night. a week before our wedding day, 
| which was fixed in the rosy month of June. I 
sat at my window idly looking out into the 








the diary—why had I not remembered it be- 
fore? Surely that would throw light upon 
this year. | own I did not take it up withouta 
thrill, as if I were disturbing some dead and- 
buried sorrow. I had a very curious sensation 
about it, a cold chill creeping over me, as if I 
were entcring a grave. And was I not about 
to interrogate the dead about the living? | 
turned over the pages without interest till I 
came toa certain date, and even then! was not 
thoroughly interested till I saw lIilda’s name 
as follows: 

* July 12th.—I’m glad Hilda likes her school. 
It was a struggle to let her go, but best that 
she should not spend her young life with an 
old an so absorbed in science. She is out of 
the way of lovers, tod, and will be better 
gua:ded. I began to fear an interest in young 
Von Eberstein— dissipated voung spendthriit 
as he is has just the kind of romantic appear- 
ance, with his large melancholy dark eyes, 
that would fascinate my fair little girl. But 
Madame Gerhard will look after all this— the 
child is only sixteen—too young yet to think 
of love, and I would rather lay her in her 
grave than give her to Von KEberstein -she 
knows it, too. 

* lujust2d.— Iam drawing near to a wonder- 
ful discovery, and | tremble as one who stands 
on the shore of the infinite at this new shell 
ot knowledge that I have picked up. Why 
should it not be that one might learn to forget. 


Oh, the torture of memory to the sinner, it is | 


the hell that is the penalty of his sin. If one 
coula——” 
Well, I did not finish on this topic. I was so 


eager to go on about my darling, so [ hurried 


| over the leat till 1 saw her name again, and 


then I dropped the book paralyzed with terror, 
for this is what | read : 

© Seplember S0th.—God in heaven have mercy! 
My child is gone! She went out onsome little 


I know who he was! 
and 


man. sich, Himmel? 
may God Almighty punish him for ever 
that was the last. 
white dove! Ch, my heart is breaking! But 
1 will find her! I will kill the miscrable 
wretch, the —-” 





There was a sudden break here. and I could | 


have read no more. My heart seemed to stand 
still, and | wondered if madness had not con- 
jured up the whele. I passed my hand over 
my eyes, stared out into the moonlight at the 
familiar scene, took up a rosebud that Hilda 
had given me that evening, and dropped it 
again and crushed it under my heel. \\as she 
so false and such a consummate actress, too? 
How innocent, how guileless! Ah! my brain 
burned and every pulse beat painfully, but 
I picked up the book agaiu. i’erhaps there 
was some mistake. I must know the worst. 
There was along hiatus—no entry till— 
“January 3ist— Thank Heaven! I have 
found her~— so miserable, so abject, that I have 
only wept and taken her in my arms and 
whispered that, though all the world turn 
against her, her father’s heart and home are 
open. She has told me the whole story--the 
lovers’ meeting. and how he wiled her away 


mother’s wedding ring. No one would know 
my girl now. and no one shall have a chance 
to see her; the neighbors do not know she 1s 
in the house. But when I find the accursed 
villain who has wrecked her life—-” 

IIlere followed the most blood- curdling 
threats and vows, but [ could not read them, 
I hurried on. 

« February 10th.—1 do not write much here 
now — what have I to tell? I have forgotten 
all the other wrecks of humanity in the one 
that sits beside my hearth, looking with list- 
less eyes on all, [| cannot rouse her to anything. 
Life seems at an end for her. The horror, the 
amaze, seems to have turned her to stone. and 
yet in this marble image a heart pulses pain- 
fully, a brain dazed, yet for ever recurring, in 
terrible monotone, to one experience. throbs 
on. My Cod.I must do something! I waken 
each day with a horror that | shall find her 
dead by her own hand! She was so white a 
thing. Oh, God! Thou knowest that she 
shudders at herself. 

* March 20th.—I laid the first snowdrop of 
the year in her hands this morning. and she 
burst into tears. She has always loved flowers 
so much, my poor little girl. Last year she 
gathered them herself, and they crowned her 
their (jueen of May. Oh, my God! if she 
could forget! 

* Mareh 25th. —Jf she could forget! Why not? 
I hold the key and can lock up the past at 
will. It is memory that is killing her. Then 
1 will kill memory, and she will be my own 
pure little girl again—for she is pure. It is 
only the good who are turtured by memory— 
the evil do not suffer. It is only to paralyze, 
by electric shock, a certain knot of nerves, 
and all this misery will be wiped off, as with 
a sponge, from the tablet of memory. Thank 
God, the power is in my hands ; I believe He 
has given it me-to save my child. 





| gained her happiness and innocence! 


* April 10th.—Oh, God in heaven, I thank Thee, 
It has succeeded beyond my hopes. She is 
growing well - rosy even—and she has forgotlen! 
| have found my child again, and she has re- 
She re- 
members vo‘hiny—nothing of the slow hours 
ot despair when the burning plowshares went 
over her. I have tested her, I have even 


| mentioned his name—the accursed one-—and 


she did not know it! My girl has dropped the 
past ‘like a garment no nore fitting.’ and has 
donned the spotless robes of innocence again. 
We are going to America, where no echo of 
her story can ever reach her, and we will be 
happy once more together.” 

1 only !ooked at one entry more, which 
spoke of Hilda’s happy smiles and tender love 
to the tather in the strange land. and the 
pleasant little home that she brightened with 
her presence. and then there was the end 





very soon after. I closed the ‘ook. | 
| knew all now, and wished that I could, like 





with licts about a priest waiting, and his | 


moonlit garden, when a thought struck me— | Hilda, forget. I sat motionless, not heeding 


| shopping expedition, they write me; she was | 
| secn walking under the trces with a young 


| she urged it, and it wasmy first negative tohcr 
Oh, Hilda! oh, my little | 





facilitate trade between his own country and 
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whether it was night or day. 

Hilda! my saint with the holy eyes! I knew 
why | had scen strange vanishings of expres- 
sion so hard to interpret in those eyes; why 
there was an inexplicable sadness about them 
as of eyes accustomed to tears; why her 
mouth held such possibilities of pain. She had 
not deceived me, after all. As far as she knew, 
she hud been true. There was nothing in her 
past, as she knew it, that could bring a bius! 
to her cheek. 

And yet / knew, and the knowledge seeme:! 
to build up an invisible wall between us—i 
gulf that 1 could see although she could not. 
Ilow could | betray her childlike trust in me ” 
On what plea could I break the bond between 
us: 

Iler wedding-dress was made. She had 
shown it to me in innocent, girlish pride, and 
it was wreathed with white lilies-of the-val 
ley—as pure and as sweet as herself, I had 
said. I would write to her ; I could not look 
in that face and give her up. 

No; it would be dastardly to write, to give 
her the stab in the dark, and not know what 
she suffered. After all, she had been sinned! 
against, and the very memory of it was past, 
her heart was as pure as a little child’s. So 
the reader will guess the sequel. Love con 
quered,and we were married. Nevera more 
innocent, girlish face beamed beneath a bridal 
vail ; never purer, shyer eyes were raised to 
receive a husband’s kiss. 

I was happy ; only now and then a torturins 
thought would torment me. Could that certain 
tangle of nerves of which the doctor spoke 
ever regain its power. A _ paralyzed limb 
sometimes recovers a feeble motion. What a 
horror if the slumbering brain woke and tlhe® 
terrible past. with all its hideousness, should 
dawn suddenly upon my Hilda! 

I found her as good, as gentle, as I had 
dreamed, with a tender, loving heart. and 
quick, generous impulses. We did not go tu 
Germany on our wedding journey. although 
wishes. I was afraid—afraid of an echo from 
the past. 

But we went to Paris, and I dazzled my simple 
wife’s eyes with the pretty things I bought for 
her. We went in and out of the grand old gal- 
leries. too, and she developed a taste for the 
old masters, and a knowledge of art that 
charmed me. Each day seemed to bring up 
from the clear pellucid waters of this young 
life some ‘“‘ pearl of purest ray serene ”’ that I 
accepted with new delight. 

One day we had gone back to our hotel 
weary of the day's work, although it had been 
all pleasure. I did not notice the unusual crowd 
at the entrance, being somewhat absorbed in, 
my own thoughts, when | felt Hilda’s grasp on 
my arm. 

“Oh, poor man!” she cried, “he must be 
terribly hurt.” 

Then I saw that several persons were sup- 
porting a young man, with a ghastly, death- 
like face and closed eyes, into the nearest 
room. 

‘Run over,” vouchsafed a stranger near— 
‘‘must have been blind or drunk.” 

At that moment the young man opened a 
pair of large, dark, melancholy eyes, and 
looked at us. 

“ Hilda! God!’ he groaned ; “ Hilda, you 
are avenged !”’ 

And he was dead. 

No one seemed to notice the words—no one 
but I. Even Hilda, who had heard them, 
looked only shocked and full of pity. 

“Come, we cannot help him; let us get 
away |” I exclaimed, shaking as one in palsy. 

“How very, very sad!’ said my wife, as 
she laid off her hat. “Perhaps he has a little 
wife at home, for he said ‘Hilda.’ There are 
so many Hildas. Oh, my darling! I am glad 
Iam not that Hilda. And he lodked as if he 
had led an evil life, though he was very 
handsome, 

I held her close to my heart, for it seemed 
to me a ghostly hand was plucking her away. 

{ was not surprised when, on asking the 
name of the unfortunate man the next day, I 
was informed that on the letters in his pocket 
was this address: ‘Graf Rudolph von Eber- 
stein.” 

‘A hard nut,” some one volunteered, “ they 
say he’d swallowed three fortunes, and would 
soon have been in the gutter, so he slipped out 
of the world in good time, to save him tho 
trouble of shooting himself.” 

‘His name was Von Eberstein, Hilda,” [ 
said, with a wild desire to know the worst. 

She was holding a bit of olive plush in her 
hand and working some wondrous arabesque 
of gold upon it. 

‘** German, then,’’she said, quietly. “ Malcom, 
won't this be pretty for a table-cover in our 
new home ?” 

Then my heart was at rest, and I thanked 
God and took courage. The lost year was 
dead and buried beyond the power of resur- 
rection in this life. 


A Commercial Traveler in Africa. 

M. PINCHARD, an intelligent traveler in the inter- 
ests of commerce, has just returned from an im- 
portant journey to Shoa and the Aroussis in the 
Galle country in Northeast Africa, The purpose of 
his journey was simply to find the shortest Toute 
which leads from Harar to the Aroussis, of getting 
a knowledge of the commerce of the neighboring 
countries, of becoming acquainted with the chiefs 
of the different countries, and of opening up a 
new route for French commerce. He found the 
country cut by numerous streams, perfectly culti- 
vated and sown with wheat, maize, soyho, linuts, 
pimento, etc. Over all the route there is abund- 
ance of game—lions, black panthers, antelopes, 
gazelles, buffaloes, rhinoceroses, elephants and 
many kinds of birds. The population he found 
agreeable, hospitable and loyal By the chief of 
the Aroussis, M. Pinchard was hospitably received; 
he promised to combine with the other chiefs to 


Obowa, on the Egyptian frontier. He professed to 
be anxious to enter into commercial relations with 
Europeans, his country offering in exchange tus 
European goods, coffee, ivory and gold dust. 
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“ ALWAYS, DOUGLAS.” 


66 FrYyEMPUS FUGIT ”—Time flies !—how 
well 1 remember learning off those 
words in a long list of Latin phrases, 

and afterwards writing them out over and 

over again in my copybook, vainly endeavor- 
ing to imitate the regular, up-and-down strokes 
of the head line! 1 used to wish then, as I sat 
in my old schoolroom, with the severe-looking 





b'ackboard on one side, and on the ether the 
erect figure and somewhat stern features of 
my good governess, that time would fly, so | 
that | might emerge from the narrow limits | 
of my school-life to the boundless freedom of 
the world beyond. 

Now, as | glance up at the pier-glass and 
sce the muny silver threads in my once bright | 
hair —as [ look around upon my comfortable, | 
but desolate little room, I know that time has 
flown ; and | am thankful for it. 

The fire has just come to that delightful 
clear red without flame when one can picture 
strange scenes without number in it—strong 
castles with deep moats round them, terri- 
ble precipices and fathomless abysses, mount- 
ains and® valléys, caves and rucks. Well, I 
shall lay aside my knitting for this evening 
and try what I can discover in those glowing 
embers. 

\h, T see it now! that long tract of sea- 
beach! J! can almost hear the gentle ripple of 
the waves over the stones. And there is a 
figure coming towards me that I knew well—a 
young girl, walking quickly, with nothing 
very striking about her except a great quan- 
tity of tangled golden hair that waves and 
curls and blows about in a wild, uncontrolled 
fashion, which gave rise to her pet name of 
** Little Mermaid.” 

That girl was myself, Caroline Sherwood, 
and that seashore was my favorite resort. 


‘Here about the beach I wandered, 
Nourishing a youth sublime 
With the fairy tales of science 
And the long result of time.”’ 


My life was a lonely one, for I was an only 
child—my mother was dead, and my father 
constantly engaged in business. In our little 
village I found few companions of my own 
age, and only one that I cared about. That 
was my cousin Douglas. How can I describe 
him ?—-best of cousins, dearest of friends? I 
do not know whether he was handsome in the 
usual sense of the word—I rather think not. J 
only know he was very tall and strong. with 
large, deep. true eyes, and a heart as true. 

Douglas's school-days and mine were over 

about the same time. My governess went 
away, and he returned to study at home be- 
fore going to college. It was then and after- 
wards, in the college vacations, that we drifted 
together. Oh, those delightful times! pleasant 
to look forward to, pleasant to look back 
“upon - long walks by the seaside, long rides 
up the mountains, hours spent in reading to- 
gether in the quiet Summer evenings. My 
father used to be with us then. I generally 
had my work, and Dougias read aloud, some- 
times prose. sometimes poetry— poetry when 
my father happened to fall asleep. 

So time flowed smoothly on. The only thing 
that troubled us was Douglas's anxiety to get 
some appointment. He could not afford to live 
idle. and yet he found it very ditticult to get 
anything to suit him. 

One day. towards the end of July, I wan- 
dered out by myself to indulge ina little quiet 
reading. Either the day was hot or the book 
was not very interesting, for I let it fall by my 
side, and, leaning back against the trunk of a 
tree, wus soon lost in dreamland. Suddenly I 
was startled by something softly brushing my 
cheek 

I looked up and saw Douglas, with a grave, 
troubled ¢xpression on his face. 

“ Douglas. has anything happened ?” 

“ T will tell you all about it this minute,”’ he 
replied ‘Sitdown here.” 

He took my hand and placed me under the 
shadow of « high rock, and then, throwing 
himself on the sand beside me, drew from his 
pocket an official-looking letter. He reall it 
through from beginning to end. 

It was an offer of an appointment in India 
worth three hundred pounds a year to begin 
with, the sulary to increase in time. My first 
teeling was joy at his good tortune. 

* You will accept it, of course ?” I said. 

He looked up quickly. 

‘You think so, Carry ?”’ 

It struck me that there was a little reproach 
in his tone : and for the first time I realized 
the separation that must follow. Half-crying, 
I ansvrered « 

* You know, Douglas, I was only thinking 
of your own good. Do you mean to accept 
it?” 

* Yes. My vessel sails in three weeks.” 

In three weeks! I could not realize it. 
Three weeks more, and then to part for ever. 
it might be! What should I do! How could 
T live without Douglas? My tears flowed 
freely ; he did his best to comfort me, but | 
could see his own emotion was great ; and I 
was determined to bear up as best | could for 
his sake. 

We saw little of each other for the follow- 
ing fortnight, Douglas having a great deal of 
business to attend to. 

‘ihe last week came—the last evening. We 
sat together, hand in hand, under the shadow 
of our favorite rock. 

“You will be true to me, Carry?” said 
Douglas, suddenly, aiter a long pause. 

True to him! (Cf course. What could he 
mean? Ishould never have another Douglas ; 
and I knew | should never meet with any one 
1 loved half so well. I told him so; and he 
seeme:| so pleased. 

Then he drew from his poaket a tiny parcel, 
and, opening it. displayed to my admiring 
eyes a small gold ring, set with turquoises in 
the form of a forget-me-not. with a little dia- 


‘| circumstance which 





mond to represent a drop of dew in the centre. 


He took my left hand and placed the ring on 
my third finger. 

‘‘ You will wear this for my sake, Carry ?”’ 

“ Indeed—indeed [ will!’ lcried, my pent-up 
tears bursting forth at last. “I will wear it 
always for your sake.” 

« Say it again, Carry—‘always’!” 

I looked up into his clear, truthful blue 
eyes, and repeated : 

* Always, Douglas.’ 

Three years passed away. 
ure during that time lay in writing to and re 
ceiving letters from Douglas. Not one of 
those letters breathed a word beyond cousinly 
afiection. Yet I knew that he loved me—I 
had found that out the evening before he 
sailed ; and I knew, too, that I loved him with 
a depth and an intensity which excluded 
almost every other feeling. It was this love 
which made me feel miserable when mail 
after mail passed and I[ did not hear from 
him. I was quite sure that either Douglas 
had forgotten me or was dead. 

At last | began to lose health and spirits to 
such a degree,.that even my father, who was 
slow to notice anything of the kind, at last 
observed it. 

‘What makes my little Mermaid look so 
pale ’’’ he asked, one morning, after the post- 
mun had passed our door without stopping—a 
rather relieved him. 
* You want change of air and scene. my child. 
I was careless not to think of this before. 
What do you say to paying a visit to your 
Aunt Kate ””’ 

* Oh. papa,” I cried, earnestly, “ don’t send 
me anywhere without you! I could not bear 
to go amongst strangers.” 

He patted my head, and looked at me anx- 
iously. Then a new idea seemed to dawn 
upon him. 

“Something is fretting you, Carry. Can it 
be your cousin Douglas’s long silence? Cer- 
tainly it is strange that he has not written for 
such atime. Let me see—have you any idea 
of the date of his last letter ?” 

I was thankful that my head was turned 
away, so that he could not see the burning 
flush called up by the name that was dearest 
to my heart; and I almost smiled to myselt at 
his asking if | had any idea of the date of his 
last letter ! 

Happily, 1 was prevented from answering 
by the entrance of some one on business; but 
I did not forget the conversation. Papa's 
affection touched me. I began to remember 
how selfish | had been of late, indulging in my 
own grief and forgetting the comforts of those 
around me. I resolved to rouse myself and 
take more interest in passing things. 

My father was as good as his word. He 
rented a pretty country villa in a pleasant 
neighborhood where we had never been be- 
fore, and thither we resorted to spend the 
Summer months. I was surprised myself at 
the good the change did me. Unaccustomed 
from childhood to much variety of any kind, 
I found a charm in every fresh scene that we 
visited. 

Certainly we had fallen on a pleasant spot. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness and hospi- 
tality of all our neighbors, most of them old 
inhabitants of the place. We were invited to 
garden-parties. riding-parties, picnics—indeed 
every kind of entertainment that a fine 
Summer and a  beautityl country could 
prompt. 

1 found my spirits rising, and papa con- 
gratulated me on my returning color. Not 
that I for a moment torgot my anxiety about 
Douglas, nor that I looked less eagerly, morn- 
ing after morning, for the post ; but my grief 
was less despairing, and I was more ready to 
listen to my father’s assurances that letters 
must have gone astray and all would come 
right at last. 

The shooting-season came in due course, and 
it struck papa that, as we had plenty of room 
in our house, he might as well ask some of his 
friends down for the occasion. The first he 
wrote to was an old college chum. He de- 
clined for himself, on the plea that his shoot- 
ing-deys were over, but asked if he might 
send as his substitute a nephew, young Lord 
Sudley, whom he described as a good sports- 
man and a most agreeable companion. My 
father, of course, consented. 

The house was soon full of gentlemen. to 
whom I had to act the part ot hostess. This 
embarrassed me at first; but I always found 
ap able assistant in Lord Sudley, who was the 
only young unmarried man of the party. 

He had been well described as a most agree- 
able companion. He could talk upon any 
subject. His manners were the pink of cour- 
tesy, yet full of that subtle flattery which, be 
a girl what she may, must in time, it it does 
not make its way to her heart, at least appeal 
to her vanity. He was, too, certainly the 
handsomest man I had ever seen. From his 
shapely head to his slender, well-molded foot, 
there was not a fauit to be found. 

My father saw the intimacy between us, and 
naturally encouraged it by every means in his 
power. I became the envy of all the girls in 


? 


the neighborhood—in short, quite a queen in. 


my small circle. My vanity and ambition for 
a time completely blinded me to every other 
feeling, and kept me in a constant state of ex- 
citement. Was it any wonder, then, this being 
my state of mind, that, when I one day dis- 
covered rank, wealth, a title—in fact, every 
worldly advantage that a girl could desire— 
lay within my reach through the simple utter- 
ance of the little word * Yes,” I hesitated not 
to utter it. 

When | had said it, I looked down, and my 
eye fell upon something glittering—it was the 
diamond in my forget-me-not ring. A chill ran 
through me, driving the color from my cheek 
and making me tremble from head to foot ; 
for the diamond reminded me of two words I 
had repeated under the shadow of the o'd rock 
at home, with the noise of the waves in my 
ears. and two blue eyes shining down on me— 
* Always, Douglas!” 


So we were engaged, Lord Sudiey and L. Cen- 





My chiet pleas-. 


| we were to be married early in the following 


| set in early and severe. 


-down-stairs. 





kindly received by his family : nothing seemed | 
to go against us. My father was in high delight. | 
He rubbed his hands as he declared he always | 
knew his little Mermaid would do wonders with | 
her bewitching eves and her golden hair. Lord 

Sudley was as kind and affectionate as could 

be. Only the mermaid herself was miserable. | 

No one could have guessed what a heavy 
heart I carried about under a gay exterior. I 
had sinned against love and truth, sinned 
against Lord Sudley, who, I believe. really 
cared for me. and sinned against Douglas, 
whom I loved better than life. True, as I 
argued to myself. he had never spoken of love 
to me. Perhaps he never really had any deeper 
feeling for me than cousinly affection—-perhaps 
he had altogether forgotten me by this time. Be 
that as it might, | loved him. and I had no 
right to give my hand to another man. 

The bright Summer was over at last. We 
left our pleasant country house and the many 
kind friends we had made and returned home. 
Lord Sudley was obliged to go to London. He 
was to come to us about Christmas time, and 


year. 

‘ Quickly—too quickly—the months passed 
on ;: but there was no news of Douglas. Winter 
Lord “udley arrived 
a few days before Christmas. He was in ex- 
cellent spirits himself, and seemed a little in- 
clined to complain of my want of enthusiasm. 

“You well deserve your name of ‘Mer- 
maid,’’”’ he sometimes said, “for you are as 
cold as the salt sea itself!’ 

On such occasions I used to rouse myself to 
unusual gayety, and generally succeeded in 
making him think my coldness existed only in 
his own imagination. 

One evening, we had been invited toa large 
party at some miles from our house. My 
father was unwell, so Lord Sudley and I were 
to go alone. [ had just finished dressing when 
there was a knock at my door. 

‘Please, miss, there’s a gentleman down- 
stairs wanting to see the master; but he says 
it will do as well to see you.” 

“Very well,’ I answered. “Show him 
into the drawing room. I shall be down ina 
few minutes.” 

I was quite accustomed to see gentlemen 
who called on business, so thought nothing of 
it. I put the finishing touch to my dress, and 
turned to take a short survey of myself in the 
glass. My long, golden hair was no longer 
allowed to fall over my shoulders, but was 
wound round and round my head in thick plaits 
and fastened with a pearl comb. Diamonds glit- 
tered on my neck and arms, most of them the 
gifts of Lord Sudley. I thought, as 1 looked 
at myself, how much I had changed within 
the last few years—how, if Douglas were to 
come home now, he would scarcely know me. 

With this thought uppermost, I proceeded 
The drawing-room door was 
shut; I opened it and walked in. The gentle- 
man was standing with his back to me. He 
turned quickly as I entered, and our eyes 
met. Changed, sadly changed, was he, yet the 
same Douglas as of old. In an instant his arms 
were round me, his lips pressed to mine. 

Oh, if I could have died there !—it I could 
have told him that | loved him and him only 
more than ever man was loved, and then have 
laid down my burden of life forever! But it 
was not to be —1 knew it could not be. 
myself away from him, and, almost uncon- 
sciously, stretched out my left hand to tell its 
own secret. 

He tock my hand and glanced eagerly at 
the third finger. The forget-me-not ring was 
gone, and in its place was a hoop of small 
pearls. He pointed to it, and his questioning 
eyes met mine. Heaven help me!—the whole 
truth must be told! 

“ My engagement ring, Douglas,” said I. “I 
am about to be married to Lord Sudley.” 

With the courage of despair I raised my 
eyes ; the expression in his I[ shall never for- 
get. He held my hand so tightly that I almost 
cried out with the pain. 

“ This, then. is what I have hoped and waited 
for all these years ; this, then. is the result of 
my dreams and prayers—to see you, my best- 
beloved. my darling, the wife of another !” 

I could not speak. I stood trembling from 
head to foot. wishing—as many had wished 
before me—that the earth would open and 
swallow me up. 

Presently he spoke again. This time his 
voice was low, but the ring of pain in it 
thrilled me. 

* And you love him, Carry ?”’ 

No answer came to my burning lips; not a 
word could I utter. I suppose he took silence 
for assent. (nce more his arms were round 
me. I could feel his heart throbbing as only a 
heart throbs when it is going to break. 

“Heaven ever bless you and make you 
happy, my own darling!” 

Then he left me—left me without once look- 
ing back, without another word. I heard the 
clatter of his horse’s hoofs on the hard, frosty 
ground. I knew that he was gone for ever ; 
but I could not move, I could not speak. ~ 

Suddenly I was awakened from my reverie 
by a voice in the hall. 

“Carrie, Carrie, we shall be late, dear! Have 
you nearly finished dressing °”’ 

Necessity roused me. I gathered up my dress 
and walked quickly down-stairs. 

During our long drive 1 kept talking and 
laughing as if I were in the best possible 
spirits; but the effort told on me. By the 
time we reached our destination, I felt utterly 
worn out with excitement. Still, from neces- 
sity, 1 had to bear up a little longer. I was 
now made a good deal of as the fiancee of Lord 
Sudley. 

Somehow I managed to get through the 
evening, till one precious moment when I was 
lett alone. 1 leaned my head on my hand to 
try to ease the burning pain there. Lord 
Sudley, ever kind, ever watchful, saw the ac- 
tion from the other end of the room. He was 


I tore |, 





by my side in au instant 


| gratulations poured in on every side; I was; ‘Carrie, darling, you are not well —shall I 


order the carriage’ We can drive home at 
once.” 

I raised my head and tried to smile. 

“Only a headache, Ernest. I will go pre- 
sently ; but I see Miss Langtree going to the 
piano. I know she has a sweet voice ; I will 
just wait to hear her sing. Music often has a 
soothing effect on me.” 

I leaned back and closed my eyes. The song 
began—a simple, plaintive air ; but the words 
—oh, why did she sing those words? Did she 
know my secret? Did she want to mock me? 
Did she mean to drive the iron deeper and 
deeper into my soul ? 

“Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew, 
I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas— 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true!’’ 


I grasped the back of the chair before me 
and set my tecth, that no one might know the 
agony I was suffering. I had said I would 
stay to hear this song, and I meant to sit it out 
to the end. 

How pathetically the girl sang it! One 
would have thought she had a Douglas of her 
own. There were four verses. and she sang 
them all; but, when the last “Douglas, 
Douglas, tender and true!’’ died away, almost 
in a wail, I could bear it no longer. A low 
groan burst from my lips. The chair I was 
holding seemed to wrench itself out of my 
hand, the room seemed to turn round and 
round, voices buzzed in my ears, and then I 
became unconscious. 

When I came to myself, I was lying on a 
sofa, surrounded by Lord Sudley, the lady of 
the house and others. Various whispers, 
suggesting the heat of the room, headache. or 
some such cause, reached my ears; but I 
heeded them not. I stretched out my hands to 
Lord Sudley. 

“Ernest, dear Ernest, take me home,” | 
murmured—* take me home! I can't stay 
here.” 

He lifted me up gently in his arms, and car- 
ried me to the carriage. Contrary to the 
advice of the coachman, we decided to return 
home by a shorter way than we had taken in 
coming ; but the road was so slippery and so 
thick with snow that we proceeded but 
slowly. Ernest kept his arm round me, and 
murmured loving words to me. to which | 
could make no reply ; but 1 felt sure I liked 
him then better than I had ever liked him be- 
fore —as.a dear brother, nothing more. 

Suddenly the horses came to a standstill. 
Ernest jumped out of the carriage to see what 
the obstacle could be. The coachman, who 
had been with us for many years, alighted too, 
and, as he did so, uttered a loud exclamation, 
which restored me, as by a rude shock, to my 
full strength. 

I sprang from the carriage, and soon saw 
what stumbling-block had come in our way. 
The bright moon shone down upon a deep 
crimson streak on the white, glittering snow. 
It shone down, too, upon a horse and his 
rider— the horse badly hurt, the rider lying at 
a little distance. dead. Instinct told me who 
the dead man was. I crept up to him, raised 
the dear head and pressed it to my heart ; and 
then, tor the second time that evening, merci- 
ful unconsciousness came to my aid. 

For weeks I lay between life and death. for 
the greater part of the time in wild delirium. 
When I came to my senses, it was only to pray 
night and day that I might die. But a long 
life lay before me, giving me time to learn 
humility, faith and patience -—- time to minister 
to the wants of others, to forget myself in 
healing others’ pain. The first thing I did. 
when strong enough, was to write a long 
letter. to Lord Sudley telling him all, express- 
ing my bitter repentance at the unworthy part 
I had enacted, my deep gratitude tor his un- 
failing kindness and affection, and imploring 
him to forgive me. 

His answer came by return of post. I never 
knew till then what a noble heart I had 
wounded. He told me he had loved me as he 
never would love again, and that he forgave 
me fully and freely, even as he hoped to be 
forgiven. He added that he meant to leave 
England and reside abroad, and that if ever | 
needed a friend I should find one inhim. He 
has died since, unmarried. - 

We left.our seaside home when I recovered 
1 could not bear to hear the waves conStantly 
sounding in my ears: “ Douglas. Douglas, 
tender and true!” I could not, bear to git 
under his favorite rock, to take his favorite 
walks up the mountains. 3 

My dear father never reproached me. Dur- 
ing my wild delirium he had found out my 
secret by the name that was constantly on my 
lips. He often used to take me tenderly in his 
arms when he found me looking sad and say : 

“ You have only your poor old father now, 
little Mermaid, but he loves you very dearly.” 

Now he is gone too, and | am sitting in my 
little room alone—quite alone, as far as earth 
‘s concerned. The fire has nearly gone out; 
there is just one little spark left, and that 
lights up a bright spot on the third finger 
of my lett hand. Ah, yes, there is the forget- 
me-not ring, and there it shall remain, a me- 
mento of the sad past, an earnest of a bright 
future! It shall stay there night and day. and. 
when | die. it shall go with me to the grave. 
Yes, I will wear it always for your sake— 
‘* ALways, Douauas!”? ; 


Tall Stories of Old Age. 


A Liverpool paper says: ‘From Brazil comes a 
story of a mulatto woman having died at the age of 
187 years. Just as the Goth was ‘ butchered to make 
a Roman holiday,’ so this unfortunate old colored 
lady seems to have been killed to furnish forth a 
newspaper paragraph. This is a pity, because she 
would have answered the purpose just as well ina 
couple of hundred years’ time, if the newspaper 
telling the tale could have had patience to wait. 
Stre is said to have lost her sight at the age of 100, 
but to have recovered it somewhat later. Her 
death was brought about by a fall from a bench, so 
that there is really no knowing bow long she might 
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have lived if the Brazil paper had not arranged that 
fatal fall. The subject of longevity is always being 
disputed, some persons being credulous of all sors 
of wonders, and others being .as skeptical as the 
late Sir G. Cornewall Lewis. The care Of the bra- 
Zilian mulatto is put in the shade by that of one Jo- 
hannes de Temporibus, who atcording to Stow, 
died in the year 1014, at the age of 361. Unfortun- 
ately, that was not an age of statistics, and marvel- 
ous statements were supplied. A hative of Bengal 
is said to have died in 1556 at the age of 300; but 
here again distance of place is as important an ele- 
Ment as distance of time in the other instance. In 
1588 a native of Evercreech, Somerset, (Eng.), is 
reported to have died aged 200. In the latter end of 
the last century death at the age of 175 or there- 
abouts seems not to have been uncommon; but as 
we come nearer to our own times the records are 
fewer, until now we are obliged to go te Brazil fora 
striking instance of extreme age. The moral would 
appear to be that if, in atime of registration and 
research, this class of wonders had become extinct, 
the former statements with regard to them were 
myths. Perhaps life was so dull in those siow 
times, that a man put his sensations into figures, 
and theught he had lived 200 years instead of 70.” 








THE SOUTHERN REPUDIATION 
MOVEMENT. 


Irs Sprit anp Purpose EXPLAINED BY A 
SouTHERN JOURNALIST. 


To the Editor of FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER: 

HAT national parties propose to do with 

the Repudiation movementin the South is 

a matter of far less importance than the nature 

of the movement. That determined, intelli- 

gent, conservative people can decide what 

ought to be done. The judgment of the Amer- 

ican people will rather deal with it in the 

light of what it is, and what it requires of 

conservatism, than 1t will concern itself about 

the exigencies of parties and politicians, seek- 
ing and making alliances for political ends. 

Knowledge of the classes supporting and op- 
posing this movement will throw some light 
on its character for those calm readers who 
will allow that some weight is to be given to 
the opinions of the conservative classes as to 
local questions, and some light to be gained 
from knowing where the radically inclined 
are to be found. 

The classes enlisted in this movement in 
Tennessee and Virginia, and in this and kin- 
dred movements throughout the South gener- 
ally, are the discontented of every occupation 
and condition. The ark had not a mother 
crew of animals. Its leaders are those who 
have been cast off by the revolving wheel of 
Democracy fram time to time. It is not pre 
tended that Democratic government 1n the 
South is ideally perfect—that it has selected 
its best material at all times as its agents in 
local government, or that it has always 
adopted the very best means to its ends: but 
it has certainly cast off most of these leaders 
of the Repudiation movement as its worst 
material. Disappointed, failure in business 
failure in politics, impecunious, usually 
Bourbon of the Bourbons, often old Secession- 
ists who have proved false to all causes, am- 
bitious, unscrupulous, they have sedulously 
sought the ear of growing discontent. They 
ply the honeyed arts of the demagogue, appeal- 
ing to every passion, prejudice and selfish 
interest of the masses, and playing especialiy 
upon the communistic envy of the baser man. 
Said Lord Brougham : “If I had to begin hfe 
over, I would begin as an agitator.’’ Agita- 
tion has become a business in the South since 
1872, but chiefly since the panic increased 
discontent. 

Perhaps it has not been so far a paying 
business ; but those engaged init have nothing 
else to do, and they may as well as not sow the 
seed for the crop to be reaped in the grand 
break-up of the solid South. To that desirable 
end they may contribute, and yet receive no 
reward. It is a remarkable fact that in the 
crowd of petty leaders, with few exceptions of 
the class described, there is scarcely to be 
found a truly liberal, progressive man, or one 
engaged in pushing forward in any way the 
material interests of the “outh, although there 
is many a Bourbon fossil wearing the liberal 
livery and speaking with the liberal accent. 

The followers of such leaders are an “‘unco”’ 
squad, but they are generally, or at least a 
majority of them. sincere. terribly in earnest, 
although their real meaning is neither to be 
had from their apparent objects or from what 
their opponents say of them. They are but 
half-conscious of all they aim at themselves. 
Churlish discontent, hate, envy, bitterness, 
suspicion, are not lovable or. promising senti- 
ments to find at the bottom of a great move- 
ment, but the odds and ends which compose 
this motley crew are sincere in a profound 
common purpose which lies ill-defined beneath 
their surface aims and issues. 

Slavery built up and perpetuated a peculiar 
class in the South, or impressed on the lower 
class peculiar features. The destruction of 
slavery and its social and industrial systems 
left a peculiar class ; and these together form 
the bulk of this party everywhere throughout 
the South. The poor white outcast, a sort of 
pariah, despised of master and slave—the 
“poor white trash,” as the negro called him— 
was singularly docile and satisfied with his lot 
until the war jostled him out of the old grooves. 
Since the war the struggle with poverty has 
added to a knowledge, acquired in war, in his 
first experience beyond his native valley. He 
could no longer fiddle and dance, hunt and fish. 
He imbibed new ideas of his rights. his griev- 
ances, his manhood. He asked himself why he 
should not be also emancipated. His grievances 
he attributed to his wealthy neighbor, to who- 
ever had more wealth. intelligence or enter 
prise than himself. The war emancipated 
him as well.as the negro he hated, and by 
whom. he was despised. The poor white 
laborer; the thriftless eabin-dweller, all the 
poor whites of the South as a class, are lic- 
adjugters--not of debts, but of everything. 
Whatever their better-off neighbors are for, 
ihey are against. Bitter negro-haters and bull- 


dozers to day, they are the ready allies of the 
negro to morrow. He is a careless observer 
of Southern politics who has not seen this 
element in both ré/es. To this class must be 
added one created by the war and its emanci- 
pation. change of systems and the subsequent 
struggles with poverty and losses. The un- 
yielding Bourbon slave-owner who wishes to 
get even with the North by repudiating a bond 
for a slave emancipated is the worst of all this 
brood. It includes. however, all the ruined by 
the war, the decayed gentility— that meanest of 
created things, the man who boasts his past 
and has only a past to boast; the thriftless 
farmer who has not been able to change with 
altered conditions—both the large farmer with 
his wasteful acres, closely held while he grows 
yearly poorer, and the cabin-dwelling farmer, 
with his few poor. scratched and worn acres 
belong to this class. This large class, left by 
the war, by the destruction of slavery, by a 
change of systems, left behind by the intelli- 
gent, enterprising and progressive, is thor- 
oughly fossil, Bourbon and despairing. There 
is hope for the poor white class of the old 
order; little for most of these except in a 
happy release from the cares of life. These 
two furnish by tar the larger part of the Repu- 
diation movement in Tennessee and Virginia 
The first element is aspiring, expectant, if not 
hopeful. newly awakened to the realities of 
life, mistaken, striking around blindly under 
a sense of wrong ; the other hopeless, indolent, 
fossil, malicious and revengeful. That there 
are many exceptions to this general statement 
is a matter of noconsequence. Inthis vengeful 
blow at property by the decayed and fossilized. 
and by the newly awakened, aspiring and once 
degraded classes, inspired by a bitter sense of 
wrong in their lot, as well as by a desire to 
advance in life, the same end is reached. The 
aspiring and mistaken, groping in the dark- 
ness, and the hopeless fossils, bent on blind 
vengeance, with also some dim notion of feed- 
ing in some way upon such misfortunes as they 
can inflict upon others, meet on common 
ground of radical communistic destruction. 
The result is the same to society—ruin to all 
its best interests, whether the prevailing mo- 
tive be that of the man who desires to rise and 
takes the wrong road, that of him who seeks a 
blind revenge, that of the white Republican 
who hopes to find this the way to coveted in- 
fluence and power, or that of the negro who 
sees in it political and social equality for the 
future. 

This movement is opposed everywhere by 
the truly liberal and progressive of all occu- 
pations. With rare exceptions, all those who 
are moving the South forward, the live and 
producing men of all vocations, cut through 
all sham independence and assumed liberality, 
down to the inevitable effect of the success of 
this movement upon the stability and property 
interests of the South. The solid business men. 
the merchants. lawyers, doctors, ministers, 
the intelligent and better ciass of mechanics 
and the thrifty and accumulating laboring 
men in the towns. and the progressive and 
thrifty farmers, belong to the conservative 
opponents of this movement in Tennessee and 
largely in Virginia. Why is this? Does it 
follow from this opposition of the conserva- 
tive that there is no reason for this move- 
ment, that no ultimate good will flow from it? 
Perhaps not. The conservatives do perceive 
in the ends proposed, in the principles ad- 
vocated, in the means adopted. in the classes en- 
gaged in the movement. something it behooves 
them strenuously and earnestly to resist. 
There is a philosophy of the movement which 
lies deeper than this. And to this we shall 
reter hereafter. The real meaning of ' the 
Repudiation movement in the South is not to 
be found in a mere desire to repudiate debts, 
although this motive may be admitted to be 
a strong one in any community where the 
majority has slipped in any degree from 
beneath the control of the conservative 
custodians of the highest morality, and that 
highest expediency and self-interest which 
coincide with public morality. 

Party solidity, party tyranny, and the cow- 
ardice and temporizing policy of majorities 
have both invited and provoked the growth 
of this movement to a strength beyond that it 
would have attained through the mere opera- 
tion of a dishonest motive. That repression 
of free thought which has resulted in Demo- 
cratic solidity in the South, and a kindred Re- 
publican solidity in the North, as each party 
pursued an all-absorbing idea, avoiding and 
repelling every other. has’ disposed a large 
class to burst through any weak point in the 
party line, or to take advantage of any strong 
post from which to assail the solid party, in 
the assertion of free and independent thought. 
While the minority party, on the one hand, re- 
presses independent thought. arouses antagon- 
isms and creates disappointed classes of aspi- 
rants and of minority factions, entertaining 
opinions they desire to enforce, it also weakly 
| yields toopinions having, or appearing to have, 
| a large and disruptive minority support within 
| the party. Thus are suffered to find entrance 
without effective opposition and protest false 
and destructive ideas, tolerated, if not given 
place, as party policy. Both the despotic 
power of organization and the weak deference 
| to false opinions, which at the moment do not 

seem to divert the party from its main pur- 
pose, work together to the same end. That 
end is ultimate disruption, or’ control of the 
party, by the false idea and the joining to it 
tpf all the disappointed, dissatisfied and rest- 
less, of all who are disposed to revolt through 
one motive or another. Such has been the 
precise history of Southern politics, and espe 
cially of Tennessee and Virginia politics. 

This general statement, however, does not 
exhaust the subject. The movement in the 
South is emphatically independent and away 
from the rigid rule of the majority—a move- 
ment to which both its power and its weak- 
ress and cowardice have contributed. It is 
clearly a reaction against solidity, and, in order 

(to a full understanding, the co-relations of 








Northern and Southern pol tics must be noted. 
In a more wholesome way. the same spirit 
manifested itself in 1872, when the tight hand 
of party rule was relaxed by the Democratit 
acceptance of Greeley. An apparent relaxa 
tion in the North wrought decided symptoms 


they see, emancipation and a way upwards: 
They are mistaken groping blindly atter falsé 
leaders looking for remedies to ideas and to 
leaders capable only of inflicting the direst woes 


| upon society themselves included. ()pposed by 


the conservative, they may teach the («»<erva- 


of independence in the South. The movement | tive many a useful lesson, and learn many useful 


now going on finds its opportunity as much in | 


aseeming lax party rule and in divisions in the 
majority party in the North, as in the disposi- 
tion to rebel against party rule in the South. 
Thus, by closely-related successive and alter- 
nate relaxations of the taut hand in both 
sections, the liberalization and desectionaliza- 
tion of politics is going on. 

The movement in the South is general and 
widespread, and a general cause must be 
found fora general effect. ‘Ihe exact truth 
must be faced as to current facts and possible 
consequences. To evade a frank inquiry and 
exposition were criminal folly in an independ 
ent journal, and a mere hiding the head in the 
sand and imagining it concealment ina party 
journal. Those who denounce this movement 
as mere dishonesty—-a mere outcropping of 
the worst motives which can find a place in 
socicty, err as widely as those who, ignoring 
the destructive principles involved, pursue 
through these foggy exhalations arising from 
the corrupt, erring and ignorant elements of 
society, the ignis fatuus of liberality, equality 
and justice. The movement is neither all of 
the one nor all of the other. The immediate 
object 1s everywhere some injury to be done 
to some interest belonging to society—in this 
instance its credit ; but these are only the pro 
jecting points grasped by a widespread spirit 
of independence and revolt against party dic- 
tation and leadership. The character of its 
leadership, the character of the classes who 
follow such leaders—their ignorance, indo- 
lence, lack of progressive spirit, their desire 
to better a low condition and at the same time 
satisfy a spirit of vengeance by an appeal to 
politics—may throw light upon the phenomena. 

In Tennessee this spirit seizes upon the pub- 
lic credit and denounces a public debt, because 
that issue had already gathered about it the 
nucleus of an independent party. But the 
larger number of those enlisted in the Repudia- 
tion movement have neither interest in nor 
care for the State debt. That their better-off 
and progressive neighbors favor payment is 
enough for them. The same is true of Vir- 
ginia politics, and the situation worse because 
of the far larger fossil class, the larger decayed 
gentility and antagonism of classes, growing 
out of the longer existence of the State and its 
peculiar social features. Virginia has also a 
larger class of ambitious, disappointed aspir- 
ants, of more character and ability. and not at 
all nice as to means. In Georgia the same dis- 
position manifested itself. in the absence of 
any disturbing issue, in a bitter personal con- 
flict and a fierce personal attack upon the 
Governor, who is liberal enough, independent 
enough, progressive enough, but a leader of 
the sulid Democracy. In Alabama, in the last 
election, the same spirit seized upon the dead 
greenback issues and gave life for the canvass 
to these dry bones. In North Carolina, re- 
cently, the temperance question became the 
shuttlecock between the ruling party and the 
Independents with a strange reversal of posi- 
tions ; Republicans, in aid of Indepefidents, 
opposing total abstinence for the reason that 
Democracy had approved. The same spirit is 
moving upon the waters in Mississippi. pre 
paring to find some entering wedge. or some 
— for the concentration of independent 
ightning, whence it may deal a blow at De- 
mocracy. 

In all this, an unquestionably potent factor 
is the fact that Democracy has ten disappointed 
and rebellious office-seekers tor every office 
filled ; and, besides, ten submissive but not 
afterwards over zealous, disappointed aspir- 
ants. Since Democracy does not select its 
bulldozers, its Bourbons, its fiery unrecon- 
structed, who have failed until ghey have 
ceased to play upon the war, theif services, 
sectional and State-sovereignty questions, it 
follows that we find the rejected-Bourbon 
Democrats really Jeading this “movement 
against Bourbonism ”’ as the Republican lead- 
ers put it. They sing liberal psalms as softiy 
as they harshly croaked the old Bourbon 
tunes. This is true of Mahone, Cameron and 
Blair, who are simply ambitious, disappointed 
Democrats ; it is true of the chief leaders of the 
movement in Tennessee ; it is true of Georgia 
and Mississippi, and it is generally true that 
when the Bourbon has utterly failed through 
Bourbonism, or, like Chalmers, begins to find 
his methods condemned at home, he turns 
liberal and preaches a new gospel. These 


are not Confederates liberalized, but Bourbons. 


soured and false to opinions only worn as 
means to personal ends as their new opinions 
are worn. 

But. if this movement is not all repudiation 
and mere dishonesty, it is not all mere protest 
against party and mere assertion of independ- 
ence and license of opinion ; it is also. in its 
larger and broader as; ects, a new awakening 
of classes. The masses who pursue false lights 
and follow a deceitful leadership are moved 
by mixed motives. The large class of un- 
changeables ‘eft by every great revolution 
and espeeially by the late war, the aspiring, 
expectant. new awakened. old lower classes, 
the ruined by war. by abolition of slavery. by 
the conditions surrounding them since the war. 
by their own worthlessness and lack of adapta- 
bility, are moved by various and mingled 
motives. Socially,.in the scale of intelligence 
and property, they are down, and desire both 
revenge and to rise. They strike at Democracy 
because it represents the rule of elements they 
hate and feel falsely to have been the cause of 
their woes and the obstacle to their progress. 
They strike at the bondholder because he has 
what they lack, and they feel that they can 
strike him with impunity. The greenback issue 
is attractive for the same reason that it is a 
blow at conservatism and property. In agita- 
tion, in upheaval, in change, they see, or think 


| 
| 


lessons themselves, develop better aims and a 
better leadership. Even if the downcast err, 
if the new-awakened white man, jo'ned by the 
newly aroused black man. err profoundly and 


| radically, pursue a_ will-o’ the-wisp. tollow 


dangerous heresies, indulge wild communistic 
dreams and submit to a selfish and deceitful 


‘leadership because no man else will lead them 


aright, they are learning, though it be, for 
them and for society, a hard school. The 
awakening, the aspiration, the indulgence of 
hope, the disposition to strike for themselves, 
although it be unjustly, are signs of promise. 
Faith in a stubborn conservative resistance to 
all evil tendencies of this widespread move- 
ment, with its protean shapes, leads us to 
look upon it, not with allowance or approval, 
but with hope for the future. In all its 
transient shapes and appearances, in all its 
immediate ends, it is unquestionably the only 
evil. It is good only as a sign of the awaken- 
ing of classes which have been too long dead 
to all hope of progress and improvement. In 
their awakening and aspiration they aim at no 
single worthy object as yet, propose to them- 
selves no single end which is just. right or 
remedial. To themselves and to the nation 
they promise nothing, could they succeed in 
their immediate aims. There is hope only in 
the belief that, opposed, they will fail in their 
immediate aims and yet learn through their 
agitation and energizing. D. 
SEPTEMBER, 1881. , 





What Congress Did for Mrs. Lincoin. 

It is a matter of discussion at this time what 
Congress will do for Mrs, Garfleld. In this connec- 
tion the Acts passed in relation to Mrs. Mary Lin- 
coln are of finterest. There were threo Acts of the 
kind passed by Congress. The first Act, passed 
when Congress came together after the assassination 
of President Lincoln, was as follows: “That the 
Secretary of the Treasury pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Mary Lincoln, widow of Abraham Lincoln, late 
big tees of the United States, or, in the event of 

er death before payment, to the lawful heirs, the 
sum of $25,000; provided always than any sum of 
money which shall have been paid to the personal 
representatives of the said Abraham Lincoln since 
his death on account of his salary as President of 
the United States for the current year, shall be de- 
ducted from the said sum of $25,000." The amount? 
thus granted to Mrs, Lincoln was the salary of the 
President for one year. Now that salary is $50,W00. 
In February, 1866, Congress passed the followirg 
Act: ‘* That all letters and packets carried by post 
to and from Mary Lincoln, widow of the late Abra- 
ham Lincoln, be carried free of postage during her 
natural life.’’ In 1870 the following Act was passed : 
“‘That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is 
hereby authorized, to place the name of Mary Lin- 
coln, widow of Abraham Lincoln, deceased, late 
President of the United States, on the pension-rvil, 
and allow and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$3,000 per annum from and after the passage of 
this Act.’’ 








The Japanese Newspaper Press, - 


THE facts connected with the newspaper press of 
Japan are full of interest. The total number of 
newspapers and periodicals is not less than two 
hundred and fifty. In Tokio there are some ten 
daily papers (not including prices current), and 
among them is one named after its editor, and 
others entitled, Worldly News, Alphabet, Reading and 
Spelling, Daylight, as well as News, a Post, and an 
Advertiser. They also have several comic papers, 
after the manner of Punch and Puck, and various 
magazines devoted to the advancement of agricul- 
ture and other national interests. While there have 
been no material changes in the Press law of Japan 
within the last few years, the Government would 
appear tec be much more lenient than it was for- 
merly, and editors may now speak their minds 
somewhat after the American fashion, which, ac- 
cording to the Constitution and the Senate of the 
United States, may be considered the leading luxury 
of modern civilization. 


Mr. Gladstone at Dinner. 

MR. GLADSTONE is now in excellent health. “I 
can eat a good dinner and sleep all through: the 
night,” he said to a friend not long ago, ‘‘and as 
long’ as that goes on, I shall be able to do what 
more work is appointed for me.” ‘His capacious 
mind,”’ says the Cardiff Times, ‘*has no room for 
strict knowledge of the precise order in which 
wines should accompany varied dishes. He drinks 
very little, and none at all the early part of his 
dinner, As the meal advances, the watchful butler 
filling up the glasses in due order, the Premier ac- 
cumulates at the right hand of his plate quite a 
varied cellar of choice vintages. Then is seen aspec- 
tacle which horrifles the careful diner-out. Feeling 
an inclination for a glass of wine, Mr. Gladstone will 
reach out his hand and take the first it happens to 
touch. After a further bout of eating or talking, 
both accomplished with tremendous energy, he 
again feels thirsty, and once more indiscriminately 
helps himself from whatever may come nearest. 
He is no drinker, even in the moderate sense of a 
man who takes ard enjoys his glass of wine. Proba- 
bly if the multiform glasses at his right were filled 
with water, he would drink them off with precisely 
the same gusto as he takes and mixes the choicest 
of wines. 


A New Church Guild in England. 


THE Manchester Guardian says: ‘‘ The tendency of 
a section of churchmen to abstinent if not ascetic 
vows is curiously illustrated by the proposals now 
being formulated for a new guild, to be called the 
«Order of Companions of the Golden Age.”” Each 
companion must be a baptized Christian, professing 
the faith as set forth in the Apostles’ Creed, be an 
early riser (at least as early as 7 A M.), use prayers 
and intere¢essions for the objects of the Order, agree 
to dress’ soberly, and to lead a life which is tender, 
temperate and humane. So qualified an@ accepted, 
he shall@be distinguished by a purple badge, and 
may at any time after six months’ probation pro- 
ceed to the following grades, with at least six 
months’ interval between each: The crimson, ab- 
stinence from the flesh of birds and beasts; the 
blue, additional abstinence from fish; the white, 
additional abstinence from alcoholic beverages and 
tubacco. The motto of the Order is the prophetic 
**“Non nocebunt et non occident.’” If a word of 
criticism may be offered on this scheme, it is that 
the “Golden Age’’ isa Pagan and not a Christian 
tradition, though doubtless in all ages of the Chris- 
tian Church there have been individuals and con- 








gregations who have carried out such a rule of life 
as is laid down for the members of the new Order. 





CORRESPONDENT ofthe Springfleld Republican 
A in Japan, writes: ‘‘ The agitation of the ques- 
tion of “* People’s Rights ’’ has been less active for 
some months than formerly. Meetings for the dis- 
cussion of such rights were held in plentiful 
abundance in nearly ail parts of the empire, and 
both at these meetings and in the public press were 
many foolish, if not dangerous, sentiments ex- 
pressed, Therefore, in view of these facts and the 
communistic tendencies in other nations, the Gov- 
ernment has repressed and even sought to check 
for a season the too violent agitation cf the 


pressive and illiberal to a free-born American liv- 
ing in a free republic; but to the same man, while 
living here and understanding both how unpre- 
pared the Japanese masses are for free institu- 
| tions, and how violent and unhealthy an agitation 
| of the question was making under the leadership 


suitable as the exigencies of the case will admit. 
But itis to be hoped, however, and even admitted 
as possible, that after the course of not many years 
| the Japanese may haVe an elective parliament, and 
that all citizens may enjoy as great balletorial 
liberty as is enjoyed in England. There are few, 
if any, 80 denationalized as to desire an elective 


| of certain rash men, they come to seem as wise and | 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


| for the production of new or repair of old drawing- 
room sleeping-cars, are all in operation, though by 
no means complete; while, by the end of the year, 
residences will be ready for about 1,000°families in 
flats or é 
each, many of which are already done and occ 
pied. It is only fifteen months since the ground was 
broken for this enterprise,and it willin three months 
more be a full-fledged city of not less than 10,000 
population of all kinds, with elegant stores, opera 
| houses, churches, hotels, schools, parks and all the 
| accessories of metropolitan life. Itisnotagrowth; it 
isacreation. Other towns have passed through ges- 
' tation and infancy: this springs into full existence 


apartments of from four to six or eight rooms | 


[Suprrement, Ocroprr 22, 1881. 


parterres of pansies, heliotrope and mignonette, 
|] but there can be no harm init. One of the super- 
intendents was asked if there was any good in it— 
if the workmen were any more pure in person or 
language, any more tender in thought and gentle 
in manners; any more attentive to business and 
the Ten Commandments, on account of the general 
tone of embellishments on exteriors—and he de- 
clined to state; but there was a peculiar expression 
to his smile which men of the world have met in 
| their travels. -It is the intention of the Manage- 

ment to make this city a model work city—clean, 
orderly, healthy, happy and handsome. Whatever 
| may be its end or its future, its beginning and its 


CENTENNIAL OF CORNWALLIS’S SURRENDER AT YORKTOWN.— DESTRUCTION OF THE BRITISH FRIGATE ‘‘ CHARON,” OF FORTY-FOUR GUNS, IN YORK RIVER, 
BY THE FIRE FROM THE AMERICAN BATTERIES.— SEE PAGE 137. 


matter. Public assemblies for political purposes 
cannot now be held, unless a notice with the 
names of all the speakers and their themes be 
posted for three days previous, Even then the 
police will attend the meetings and require the 
speakers to confine their remarks to their themes, 
or, fur trespassing upon political subjects, will 
order them to.cease speaking. Sundry editors and 
proprietors of newspapers have also been fined 
for greater or smaller sums, and in some instances 
also imprisoned for longer or shorter terms, while 
also in yet other instances the publication of the 
papers have been temporarily suspended. By these 
methods the agitation of the question in any public 
way has been brought under the control of the Gov- 
{(rament. Still these methods may seem rather op- 


mikado or king or president. All honor the reign- 

ing house, and desire its continuance through as 

many centuries as it has already sat on the throne 
| Since the days of Jimmu Tenno. 


A REMARKABLE WESTERN CITY. 


fP\HE new manufacturing City of Pullman, near 
the junction of the Michigan Central and Illinois 
Central Roads, fourteen miles south of Chicago, is a 
remarkable place. Over 4,000 persons are already 
on the pay-rolls of the company, in the shops, upon 
the buildings or upon the grounds. The v+rious 
immense factories, having a north and south ex- 
tension of 1,300 feet, with varying depths or tiers, 


from the brain of its father; it had no mother ex- 
cept necessity. One steps from the train into a 
depot, which, with its colonnades and carriage 
porch, its reception-rooms with artistic fireplaces 
and quaint seats, iS altogether ‘“‘ unutterably too 
utterly utter ’’ for anybody. except an esthete with 
an ox-eye daisy, a sunflower, a Swamp cat-tail, and 
a pussy-willow; one looks out on lawns, lakelets, 
smooth gravel walks and drives, beds and borders 
of rare exotics, stone gateways and partitions 
copied from Egypt, and some other arrangements 
which, when grouped together, embody the present 
American idea of a park; and then one is ready to 
go through the shops, provided one has procured 
the indispensable pass. It is unusual, of course, to 
behold grimy workmen passing to their toil among 


present are the marvel of marvels in this marvel- 
ous Western growth and improvement. 


CLOSE WRITING.—A German having “ written” 
on a postal card 25,000 words, in a style of steno- 
graphy used in Germany, claimed that it was su- 
periortoany.other. The claim was disputed, anda 
prize was offered for the largest number of words 
written in Pitman’s style,the writing to be legible 
to the naked eyé. The card of the winner. G. H. 
Davidson, contained 32,863 words, including the 
whole of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,”’ an 
essay on John Morley, and half of Holeroft’s * Roa 
to Ruin,”’ 
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